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STILL SITS THE SCHOOLHOUSE BY THE ROAD 


We are gratified to record in this issue of the Peabody Journal of 
Education reports on various phases of that colorful educational agency, 
the one-room school. These reports are made by teachers whose thought 
and experience make valid their testimony. 


There was the time when the editor of the Journal did a chore of 
ballyhooing in favor of the discontinuance of the one-room school and 
the establishment in its stead of the consolidated school. He was con- 
vinced of the rightness of his theme when he started and still more 
convinced when he had heard himself speak at a few of his one-night 
stands. Then, there was that other time when his pen romanticized— 
even glorified the one-room school. He believed what he said when he 
wrote it, and still more when he read it. So you can see that the editor 
has suffered from some confusion in the matter. As a matter of fact 
he doesn’t know the answers yet. 


He doubts whether the authors of the reports herein printed are in 
position to bring forth explicit verdicts which they themselves do not 
question. The plain fact is, however, that a lot of the nation’s children 
go to one-room schools, and will continue to do so during that part of 
the future which is conveniently foreseeable. The immediate question 
then isn’t what to do with the schools but what to do for them. To that 
question one answer forms itself in clear and bold relief. Give the 
children who go to thuse schools teachers good enough to teach any- 
where; in the consolidated schools, for instance. Being braced to dodge, 


we say in conclusion that when fully considered, that is about all the 
problem there is. 


. [129] 











A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 


E. E. STONECIPHER 
State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


The history of the one-teacher school in America, until well along 
in the nineteenth century, is the history of American education—the 
schools of both town and country were one-teacher schools. “Fifty 
years ago,” writes Monroe, in his Cyclopedia of Education, “there was 
no country school problem; country and city school were much alike. 
Each was a small, cheap building with poor equipment, little teaching 
apparatus, and poorly trained teachers, with a low salary and little 
supervision.”® * 

The general laws of 1642 and 1647 in Massachusetts Colony recog- 
nized the needs of education. Cubberly reports that they were estab- 
lished upon the principle that, “The child is to be educated, not to ad- 
vance his personal interests but because the state will suffer if he is not 
educated.” These early laws and other regulations recognized the 
“town” as the unit of government and social action, however; as early 
as 1706, the Massachusetts Assembly authorized the establishment of 
parishes, or districts, for church and civic purposes. The dame and 
private schools of that period, supported by the parents, were located 
for convenience in those parishes. When rate and tax laws were 
enacted and the schools became public, or semi-public, these same 
parishes were recognized and thus was planted the germ of the dis- 
trict school system.’ 

The early schools in the towns, partially supported by a public tax 
and partly by a rate, or tuition, levied against the parents of the pupils, 
were often moved from one location to the other. In many towns, they 
would be held an arbitrary number of weeks in one parish and then be 
moved to another, proportional to the amount of tax and fees paid in 
a given center. Gradually certain school centers were established. Thus 
the parish church and road district became the small school district. 
In partially settled, open country areas, school districts were established 
within walking distance from the home served.® 

Reisner states, “The district system which originated in New England 








* Figures within the text in parenthesis refer to corresponding numbers in 
the bibliography at the end of this article (5). 
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(and spread westward) was suitable to the social conditions under 
which it originated and developed. In sparsely settled regions with 
considerable areas with no population it was convenient to allow small 
and isolated groups of citizens to organize and govern their school.’”® 
Cubberly comments, “The district school provided a forensic center 
for the New Democracy of Andrew Jackson’s time.” 

The district scl.ool continued to develop during the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century and by the latter half of this century it was 
authorized by law in most states. In 1789, the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts enacted the following law: “And whereas by means of the 
dispersed situation of the inhabitants of the several towns and dis- 
tricts of this Commonwealth, the children and youth cannot be col- 
lected in any one place in town for their instruction, it has thus be- 
come expedient that the towns and districts, in circumstances afore- 
said, should be divided into separate districts for purposes aforesaid, 
be it enacted..... 8 Massachusetts in 1827 provided for selection of 
school committees, and in 1829 granted to the local district the author- 
ity to select their own committees. 

In 1812, New York authorized district organization providing for a 
governing board of three trustees. These boards had broad powers as 
to the care and supervision of the district school. By 1824, other New 
England states had enacted similar laws. 

The ordinance of 1787 which authorized a national system of land 
survey, with the township as the unit, set aside one section in each 
township the proceeds of which should be for the support of the public 
schools. This opened the way for use of the “township unit” and two 
states, Indiana and Michigan tried it but soon gave it up and acceded 
to the popular clamor for the one-teacher district school which pre- 
vailed in the other states carved out of the Northwest Territory.** The 
district system followed settlement westward. 

The South, because of its geography and system of large landhold- 
ings, adopted the county unit of government early in its history. Pub- 
lic education developed somewhat slowly in this section and when it 
was established the county was quite widely accepted as the public 
school unit.‘ However, in the country areas, the one-teacher school 
was established with varying degrees of local authority and it has 
seemed to persist here as elsewhere throughout the nation. 

Robert E. Lee, in 1866, wrote as follows: “So greatly have educational 
interests been disturbed in the South and so much does its future con- 
dition depend upon rising generations, that I now consider the proper 
education of youth one of the most important objects now to be at- 


*Indiana in 1852 re-established the township system with local districts 
as sub-districts having little power. 
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tained and one from which the greatest benefits may be expected. 
Each state should take most energetic measures to improve its schools 
and colleges and to increase facilities for instruction.” 

By 1825 the district system was legally recognized in most states 
and the period 1830-1860 has been referred to as “The Common School 
Revival”.* Pennsylvania, in 1831, enacted legislation creating a fund 
to aid common schools and in 1834 made every ward, township, and 
borough in the state a school district, with authority to elect its of- 
ficers who had power to initiate and carry on schools. New York, in 
1849, passed “An Act Establishing Free Schools Through-out The 
State,” but not without bitter opposition. In 1851 it was obliged to re- 
turn to partial support by the rate system.’ Reisner states that the 
small school district became the national pattern early in the nine- 
teenth century and that during this time there were developed three 
basic principles which have tenaciously influenced public thinking 
and action. They were: 


1. The sovereignty of the state over the public school system. 

2. The tremendous range of independent action allowed the local manage- 
ment of the schools. 

3. That local school authorities, unhampered by the higher authorities, were 
closely controlled in their acts and policies by the citizens from whom 
they held power.* 


Gradually the concentration of population and wealth and the de- 
velopment of leadership in the cities led to improvements in organiza- 
tion and equipment, but these changes came more slowly in the coun- 
try. Before considering them, another feature of the district school 
development demands attention. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DistTRICT SCHOOL CURRICULA 


Beginning with the Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 1647 and follow- 
ing through until 1940, there were slow and gradual changes in the 
objectives, the subject matter, and the learning activities of the dis- 
trict school. These changes increased in extent and tempo as the nine- 
teenth century faded into the dynamic twentieth century. The early 
schools of Massachusetts created “so that youth might learn to read 
the Scriptures and thus escape the wiles of Satan,” had the religious 
motive as their chief objective, although Cubberly indicates that there 
was also a civic purpose. Reisner says: “About all that was expected 
of the schools of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was to teach 
the child to read and write, to give him a very elementary knowledge 
of arithmetic, and to make him familiar with the dogmas and devotion- 
al exercises of his church.”® 
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“During the early part of the nineteenth century, geography, history, 
and English grammar found a place on the school’s program, so much 
so that there developed a foolish race between arithmetic and grammar 
to see which subject should have first importance on the school’s pro- 
gram.”* Until well along in this century, the Bible, religion, manners, 
and morals were given a large place in the course of study. Toward 
the close of the century, more attention was given to civic, health, and 
vocational objectives, and to the teaching of health education, citizen- 
ship, and some phases of vocational appreciation. Formal, memoriter 
methods of teaching were displaced by more informal methods, more 
study of the child as the center of teaching efforts, and more concern 
about manner of presentation of subject matter and the place of 
“learner activity” in the program of education. 


The Department of Rural Education of the National Education As- 
sociation published, in 1933, a bulletin based upon careful research 
entitled Organization of Curriculum For The One-Teacher Schools. 
Many state departments made similar studies and prepared printed 
material for the use of their teachers in these district schools. These 
publications were concerned with problems of fewer and larger 
classes, longer class periods, and more attention to child development 
and learning activities. Suggestions were made as to grade grouping, 
alternation of classes and grades, developing units of study, and utiliz- 
ing activities as an integrating factor.” These studies revealed some 
inherent weaknesses of the small school district. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 


Before legal authorization of the one-teacher school was fully con- 
summated, educators were pointing out some of its serious weaknesses: 
within less than a half century from the time of “The General Court 
Order of 1853,” Horace Mann said, referring to this order: “It is the 
most unfortunate law on the subject of common schools ever enacted 
by the state.”! 

Superintendent Dix of New York, in 1884, wrote, “Cheap instructors, 
poor, ill furnished school houses, and a general languor of the cause of 
education are certain to be found in these feeble districts.” 1° “With 
the mechanical instruction there often went a repressive, cruel dis- 
cipline.””® 

The Connecticut Board of Education (1885) reported: “By creating 
within our towns from ten to twenty little parasitic governments, 
partially independent in school affairs of one another and of their own 
town and by dividing the duties and responsibilities of school admin- 
istration between town meeting and district meeting and between 
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school visitors and district committees, we have impaired and paralyzed 
the self-government of our towns, and have rendered a proper manage- 
ment and control of schools impossible, or at least unlikely.’”” 

The Commissioner of Schools of Ohio reported in 1885: “The meager 
progress of the country school is not chargeable to school officials, 
teachers, or pupils, but to the lamentable deficiencies of that part of 
the Ohio system which relates to township districts. Under the law, the 
board has no authority to enforce rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the school.”?° 

State Superintendent Graves, of Delaware, said in 1876: “The habit 
of employing females to teach summer and autumn, and males in the 
winter—two sets of teachers, is detrimental to the best interests of 
the schools. There seems to be little care of the houses or grounds; 
houses are small and seats uncomfortable. Long desks are stretched 
around the wall of parts of the house and benches with no backs or 
stays. There are neither charts, maps, or globes in any school house in 
Sussex County. This same county, in 1892, reported 28 buildings in 

the county valued at less than $50.00 and running as low as $10.00.”° 

The report of the “Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools” to the 
National Education Association (1897) points out many of the exist- 
ing weaknesses of the one-teacher school. A few are here related: 
Wisconsin had 183 districts whose average attendance was not more 
than five; New York had 2,983 with less than ten pupils; and Maine 
had 1,000 districts with average attendance of twelve or less. The re- 
port for Calhoun County, Michigan, 1886, showed that there were 
needed 158 teachers, but they employed 342 during the year. The 
average length of term in the district was 8.4 months, but the average 
for which teachers were employed was 3.8 months. The ratio of 
teachers to terms was about the same throughout the state—a very 
insecure tenure.® 

This report showed widespread unsatisfactory conditions through- 
out the states studied. In general, attendance was low, teachers poorly 
paid, tenure very short, often three teachers a year per school. “In some 
schools, large numbers of children were crowded into poorly equipped 
rooms with children in all grades, from A.B.C.’s upward, sometimes 
including classes in Latin and algebra.” Administrative control was 
weak and supervising assistance lacking.® 

State Superintendent Luce, of Maine, referring to the district school, 
wrote, “The typical little red school house, so invested with sentiment, 
is a costly and unsatisfactory institution of learning.”® Naturally the 
recognition of these weaknesses led to attempts to improve. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century, states were enacting 
laws providing for school taxes, county school superintendents, and 
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other public school legislation. All of these tended to place some 
restriction upon the power of the local district. The first laws, usually, 
were permissive; after the progressive cities had made use of these, 
statewide mandatory laws were enacted.* 

The Union school law of 1853, New York State, was the first law 
authorizing consolidation. Massachusetts, in 1869, legalized school 
consolidation and use of public funds for transportation of pupils. The 
town of Quincy, 1874, was the first to make use of this law. It was not 
until 1890, when the state appropriated $25,000 to aid in transportation, 
that this law was widely used.! 

By 1902 all of the New England states provided for transportation 
and consolidation; and Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana had enacted 
similar laws. The movement gained momentum and within the next 
two decades consolidation made rapid progress in all of the cities and 
many of the states. 

Progressive legislation, professionalization of educators, and a 
heightened interest in the public school contributed to a very general 
improvement in the organization and administration of the schools; 
however, in 1944 there were yet 96,302 one-teacher elementary schools 
in the nation." 


ENLARGEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By the middle of the nineteenth century the centralization of 
population in cities developed a leadership in the cities and legislatures 
that were sensing the need for larger and better financed and better 
administered public schools.® The cities, as early as 1828, had recognized 
as a unit of management the Primary school; by 1848 some of the 
cities had accepted three divisions; the Primary, the Intermediate, and 
the Grammar school. As this reorganizing was taking place there was 
another: the divisions of each unit into classes or grades. Thus de- 
veloped the “graded school.”! The graded school became common in 
most cities before the close of the nineteenth century and was gradual- 
ly imposed on the one-teacher school, sometimes with unsatisfactory 
results. Reisner writes: “The graded school in its early years often 
brought disappointment. They shoved children, carefully regimented, 
from the first grade through the highest; they could recite and parse 
and diagram with great skill, but their information was not knowledge 
since it was not integrated in thought patterns.”® The report of the 
Committee of Fifteen indicates that U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Wm. T. Harris, at that time was not in oleate with the graded 
system for the one-teacher school.® 
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ARE THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS PASSING? 


How long will we have one-teacher schools is an oft-repeated ques- 
tion. Pamphlet No. 92, U.S. Office of Education, prepared by Dr. Walter 
Gaumnitz, presented some very pertinent data on the problem, “Are 
the One-Teacher Schools Passing?” Dr. Gaumnitz states that, “Many 
circles in American life think the one-teacher school is a thing of the 
past, and an institution of pioneer days that need no longer be of 
serious concern to present-day educators.” What are the statistical 
facts? Is consolidation rapidly displacing the one-teacher school? 
Table I presents a partial answer. 


TABLE I 
Year Number of Number of 
one-teacher schools Consolidated schools 
1915-16 200,004 5,000 
1919-20 190,655 11,890 
1923-24 169,718 12,674 
1927-28 156,066 13,852 
1931-32 143,390 15,945 
1935-36 131,101 17,531 


There was for this period a marked decline in the number of one- 
teacher schools and an increase in consolidated schools. This decline 
was not steady nor was it evenly distributed. Other data indicate that 
the one-teacher schools were being eliminated most rapidly in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, New York, and North Carolina; and there were 
few eliminations in Illinois, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming.’ 

There were, in 1909-10, in the United States, 265,474 school buildings 
of which 212,448, or 57 per cent, were one-teacher buildings. In 1943-44 
there were 209,309 buildings, 96,302 were one-teacher schools and only 
11.6 per cent of all teachers were in these schools. A total of 4,410,362 
pupils were being transported at a cost of $107,754,467, which was 
4.7 per cent of current expense. This was $24.42 per pupil. The estimate 
for. 1945-46 gave 90,000 one-teacher schools and 4,962,233 pupils trans- 
ported. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY CHANGES 


Recent reports from United States Office of Education and other 
authentic sources indicate growing sentiment toward the elimination 
of the one-teacher school and the organization of larger districts. This 
is a major trend of the last quarter century, which affects the adminis- 
tration of public schools. The movement was stimulated during the 
past two decades by state-wide programs. Usually a state survey, 
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partial or complete, precedes legislation. In some states, such as West 
Virginia, Arkansas, and New Mexico, the legislation was mandatory. 
Other states placed authority to close schools in the State Department 
of Education and some states, such as Washington, Oregon, and Kansas, 
enacted legislation providing for county boards to study local condi- 
tions and to map systems of larger districts on a county-wide basis. 
Some of these laws required a referendum to approve the re-organiza- 
tion plans of the county committee, and in others the committees were 
given more or less arbitrary powers.* Such state-wide legislation 
hastened the elimination of the one-teacher school, but the task has 
not reached completion. There was, in most states, some popular clamor 
against the new laws—against taking power away from the people— 
which led to temporary lags and indicated the hold that the small dis- 
trict school had on the popular mind. 

An increase in the amount of county and state money for the support 
of public education, often apportioned on the equalization basis, also 
affected materially the country school districts; sometimes it strength- 
ened and improved the district, other times the laws forced the closing 
of very weak district schools. State funds, since the beginning of the 
present century, have been quite widely used to encourage transporta- 
tion and erection of better school plants. 

Improved supervision on a county-wide basis, with some state sup- 
port and control, grew in favor during the past half century and had 
marked effects in some states. New Jersey, with its “Helping Teachers” 
legalized and partially supported by the state, is one of those states.’ 
State legislatures, state departments of education, teacher education 
institutions, state and national teachers associations have, since 1900, 
carried on research and provided assistance in increasing amounts in 
the fields of better teaching, better classification and guidance, im- 
proved subject matter organization, better teacher preparation, 
stronger administration and supervision. These have made contribu- 
tions to improved management and a more vital curriculum in the 
more progressive one-teacher schools, as well as in the graded schools. 

Commenting on the rapid growth and improvement of the district 
school during the middle period of the eighteenth century, Reisner 
made a statement which is as true today as it was a century ago. It is 
this: “The improvement of education in the United States has de- 
pended ultimately upon the education of the voters to believe in public 
schools—free schools—improved schools, and to cast their ballots for 
progressive policies and mounting school expenditures.”® (p. 320) 
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CURRENT STATUS OF THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


D. T. FERRELL 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
at Richmond 


In many circles of American life, some civic and some educational, 
the one-teacher elementary school is regarded as a thing of the past. 
It has served as the butt for many a joke or wisecrack; it has been 
castigated in no uncertain language by educational bigots who have 
not understood its contribution to the democratic way of life. Friendly 
zealots have eulogized it in song and story, in the press, and on the 
platform. Although often criticized, more often neglected, sometimes 
praised, occasionally improved, the one-teacher school still plays a 
significant role in the public school system of the United States. 

In order to secure data on the present status of the one-teacher school, 
a questionnaire was sent recently to the chief state school officials in 
the forty-eight states, asking them to furnish up-to-date information 
on the one-teacher school in their respective states. Replies were re- 
ceived from thirty states. All geographic regions, except the Far West, 
are represented in the returns. The data are for the school year, 1946- 
47. 

The responses show that -the thirty states reporting have a total of 
82,557 one-teacher schools with all of the states represented having 
schools of this type. For example, five states have less than 500 one- 
teacher schools each; thirteen states, 500 to 1,999; five states, 2,000 to 
3,999; four states, 4,000 to 6,000; and three states, over 7,000 each. The 
state with the smallest number has 52, while the state with the largest 
number has 9,646. For the group reporting, the average number per 
state is 2,752. It is estimated that there are approximately 108,000 one- 
teacher schools in the United States at present. This means that one- 
teacher schools represent over 50 per cent of all the buildings in use 
for school purposes in the United States. 

The total enrollment in the 82,557 one-teacher schools is 1,254,128 
pupils, with nine states estimating that approximately 50,000 pupils 
are being transported to this type of school. The state with the lowest 
enrollment in one-teacher schools has 1,430, and the state with the 
largest enrollment has 141,000. Several states enroll more than 100,000 

pupils each. The average enrollment per state is approximately 41,804. 
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The date for the opening of one-teacher schools in the fall varies 
somewhat from state to state and within the state, although there 
is considerable uniformity. For instance, in twenty-two states the open- 
ing date falls some time between September 1 and 8. In the other states 
the opening dates vary from September 15 to November 1, with one 
exception, and in that state many one-teacher schools open as early as 
July 15 each year. 

The study reveals that twenty-two states generally teach all eight 
elementary grades in one-teacher schools. In the other eight states the 
number of grades taught varies from grades one to three to grades 
one to seven, with one exception. In this state grades one to nine are 
taught, which apparently means that some high school work is done 
in these one-teacher schools, a practice highly questioned by most 
authorities in rural education. 

Many institutions of this type suffer from short school terms. The 
length of the term not only differs greatly among the states, but often 
within the same state wide variations are found. According to the 
replies, thirteen states provide a minimum school term of nine months 
for one-teacher schools; eleven, eight months; two, seven months; 
three, six months; and one, five months. In some states one-teacher 
schools are sometimes closed before the end of the minimum term is 
reached. There is a tendency, however, for one-teacher schools in some 
states to extend their terms beyond the legal minimum. For example, 
fifteen states report this tendency, while nine states indicate that the 
minimum term generally becomes the maximum. Six states failed to 
reply to the question concerning the length of the school term. 

The curriculum in one-teacher schools differs somewhat from state 
to state. The replies show that practically all states require the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, civics or civil government, geography, history, oral 
and written English, reading, spelling, and handwriting in their one- 
teacher schools. In addition, twenty-three states require health and 
physical education; twenty, social studies; fifteen, art; fourteen, music, 
nature study, and elementary science; twelve, agriculture; nine, draw- 
ing; and two, home economics and manual training. Several states re- 
quire the teaching of fire prevention, physiology, patriotism, conserva- 
tion, first aid, safety education, and the effects of narcotics and 
alcohol. 

In the states where these subjects are required, arithmetic, art, 
drawing, oral and written English, health, music, physical education, 
reading, spelling, and handwriting are generally taught in all grades 
of the one-teacher school. On the other hand, geography, history, na- 
ture study, and elementary science are taught in both intermediate and 
upper grades; while agriculture, civics, civil government, conservation, 
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home economics, and manual training are usually taught in the upper 
grades only. 

The minimum length of the school day in one-teacher schools differs 
considerably from state to state and from school system to school 
system within the same state. Of the thirty states answering the ques- 
tionnaire, eighteen report that the minimum school day is six hours. 
In the other twelve states the minimum school day varies from four 
to seven hours. Five states indicate that from 50 to 75 per cent of their 
one-teacher schools exceed the minimum. On the other hand, in twenty 
states the minimum is not exceeded. 

The general length of class periods also varies greatly in one-teacher 
schools. As an illustration, three states mention that class periods 
generally range from five to ten minutes; three states, ten to twenty- 
five minutes; twelve states, fifteen to twenty minutes; two states, 
twenty to twenty-five minutes; and ten states, fifteen to forty-five 
minutes. Methods of teaching, amount of teaching aids and materials, 
types of daily programs, number and combination of grades, number 
of subjects taught, length of the school day, pupil enrollment, age of 
pupils, size of classes, and alternation and fusion of subjects are factors 
affecting the length of class periods. 

The investigation reveals that various methods and combinations of 
methods are followed in reducing the number of classes in one-teacher 
schools. For instance, twenty-two states mention grade grouping as a 
method used to reduce the number of classes; twenty states, alternation 
of grades; nineteen states, correlation of subjects; seventeen states, 
fusion of subjects; and sixteen states, alternation of subjects. The 
grouping of children homogeneously or in ability by subject is em- 
ployed in some states. A few states indicate that such subjects as music, 
physical education, social studies, nature study, spelling, and hand- 
writing are often taught to the entire school group with pupils frequent- 
ly assisting one another. 

Although the returns are far from conclusive, it is quite customary 
to find various grade combinations in operation in one-teacher schools. 
As previously mentioned, twenty-two states use this plan. According 
to the replies, the most common grade groupings are probably grades 
one, two, and three, grades four and five, and grades six, seven, and 
eight. Under this plan grades one, two, and three work together in all 
subjects except reading and arithmetic. Grades four and five and grades 
six, seven, and eight are generally combined in all subjects. The 
responses also indicate that other types of grade combinations are 
frequently found. In many one-teacher schools, grades one and two 
are combined in language, social studies, and possible other subjects. 
Grades three and four, five and six, and seven and eight are grouped, 
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respectively, in reading, language, spelling, arithmetic, history, 
geography, and civics. In other schools grade one, grade two, grades 
three and four, grades five and six, and grades seven and eight consti- 
tute the major grade groupings.' At the same time, in more progressive 
one-teacher schools, there seems to be a strong tendency to re-group 
children within major combinations for further instructional purposes. 
For example, in grades one, two, and three it is not uncommon to 
find five or six, and sometimes seven, reading groups. 

Many states follow the practice of alternating grades as a means Df 
reducing the number of classes in one-teacher schools. This plan does 
not usually operate in the first two grades. According to this procedure 
the third, fifth, and seventh-grade subject matter is often taken in the 
even-numbered years, and the fourth, sixth, and eighth-grade material 
in the odd-numbered years. Although the practice of alternating grades 
has apparent advantages, some states are beginning to question the 
procedure on the basis that it tends to produce much greater retarda- 
tion among pupils. 

Alternation of subjects is another practice which is followed in 
solving the problem of the daily program in the one-teacher school. 
According to this plan, provision is made in the program for the 
alternation of subjects by days, weeks, or school terms. For example, 
a class may have civics two days in the week and history three days. 
Sometimes civics may be taught during the first half of the year and 
history the second half of the year. In some successful one-teacher 
schools definite periods on certain days are set aside for certain sub- 
jects. As an illustration, a Monday period is devoted to drawing for all 
the school, Tuesday to music, Wednesday to writing, Thursday to con- 
struction work, and Friday to nature study and elementary science. 
In practice the major subject alternations are art and penmanship, 
history and geography, health and geography, and civics and history. 
This plan, however, seems to be losing favor to the more recent move- 
ment to integrate or “fuse” curriculum materials.” 

Under the influence of the progressive movement in education, this 
practice seems to be on the increase in one-teacher schools. According 
to this plan, subject-matter lines are disregarded, and the work of 
pupils is organized around “centers of interest” or “areas of learning.” 
These centers of child activity broaden the experiences of children and 
help them to understand and appreciate the environment in which 
they live and learn. Illustrative of the broad areas of child experience 
are such centers of learning as “The Family in the Rural Community” 
or “How the Farm Provides Food for the Nation.” 


‘Kate V. Wofford, Teaching in Small Schools (New York, 1946), p. 104. 
* Tbid., p. 105. 
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Even where one-teacher schools have not accepted fusion of subject 
matter as a general procedure, it is a common practice to follow some 
plan of correlating subjects. Correlation refers to the establishment 
of mutual relationships between two fields or areas of study. For 
example, civics, geography, and history are often taught together, 
sometimes being designated as the social studies. Reading and spell- 
ing; reading, spelling, and English; geography, history, and reading; 
and composition, geography, and history constitute other types of 
common correlations. 

Teaching methods vary considerably in one-teacher schools through- 
out the nation. Of the thirty states reporting, twenty-two indicate that 
the traditional textbook method prevails in most of their one-teacher 
schools; fifteen, the unit method; five, the project; four, the problem; 
nine, the activity plan; and thirteen, some form of individual instruc- 
tion. Several states are frank in stating that their one-room schools 
usually have the “poorest” teaching methods. With all due respect to 
this criticism, however, it is reasonable to believe that many one- 
teacher schools are doing excellent work. 

The differentiation of the curriculum to meet the special needs of the 
small school, however, is a comparatively new movement in education. 
For instance, fourteen states mention that they either require a course 
of study for one-teacher schools or make special differentiation in their 
present courses of study to meet the peculiar needs of one-teacher 
schools. In some courses of study the instructional program designed 
for one-teacher schools is organized around five areas of learning: 
language arts, mathematics, social studies, natural science, and fine 
arts. Some of the courses of study in use today were made before 1932; 
several have been prepared since 1940. In at least five states new 
courses of study were prepared in 1946-47. Three additional states re- 
port that they have course-of-study revisions under way at present. 

The returns show that the physical condition of one-teacher school 
buildings varies greatly and that such buildings are often inadequate 
in essential respects. For example, all thirty states report that most 
of their one-teacher school buildings are wooden structures. Five of 
these states indicate that they have a few buildings made of brick or 
concrete blocks. In spite of the fact that considerable progress has been 
made in rural school-building programs since 1910, especially in con- 
solidated schools, many one-teacher school buildings are still of the 
“box-car” type with inadequate heating, lighting, and ventilation. Often 
buildings are so located that children have to travel excessive dis- 
tances to reach them. Many are also in poor physical condition, needing 
painting and major repairs. Eleven states rate the physical condition 
of their one-teacher school buildings “poor”; seventeen, “average”; and 
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only two, “above average”. These conditions are not surprising when 
considered in the light either of our educational traditionalism or of 
the effects of the recent war. Many buildings were allowed to de- 
teriorate during the war on account of the difficulty of making ~epairs; 
and, now that the war is over, building and labor costs and the scarcity 
of materials still prevent many efforts to modernize rural-school plants. 

It is difficult to secure an accurate picture of the physical facilities 
of one-teacher schools today. A few years ago a national study revealed 
that many thousands of such schools lagged behind national standards 
in safety, comfort, health, sanitation, attractiveness, educational fitness, 
and equipment.* The findings of the present study point to the same 
conclusion. For instance, only twelve states estimate that their one- 
teacher schools have anything like adequate libraries. Nineteen states 
report that relatively few schools of this type have lunch rooms; 
eighteen, lack of running water in the building; seventeen, no facilities 
for indoor toilets; and fourteen, very few buildings equipped with 
electricity. Practically all states estimate that teaching materials and 
playground facilities are limited. Desks are often of the non-adjustable 
type. Many buildings have insufficient window space, no work rooms, 
no teachers’ rest rooms, no built-in features such as lunch cupboards 
and bookcases, and no places for hats and cloaks. Many thousands of 
playgrounds are too small. 

Most state school officials believe that one-teacher schools rate in 
general efficiency below other types of elementary schools. For ex- 
ample, chief state school officials were asked to assume an efficiency 
index of 100 for the multiple schoolroom in their respective states. With 
this figure in mind, they were then asked to assign an efficiency index 
to the typical one-teacher school in their states. Of the twenty-six states 
responding, one rates the typical one-teacher school 40; four, 50; three, 
60; one, 65; two, 70; ten, 75; four, 80; and one, 85. 

The emergency teacher situation is acute in rural schools. This is 
especially true in schools of the one-teacher type. In the thirty states 
reporting, there are approximately 329,752 elementary teachers. Of 
this number, approximately 32,979, or 10 per cent, are emergency 
teachers. Twenty states estimate the percentage of emergency teachers 
working in one-teacher schools as follows: Eight states report that 
from 5 to 24 per cent of all emergency teachers in their states are 
located in one-teacher schools; six, from 25 to 49 per cent; four, from 
50 to 74 per cent; and two, from 75 to 100 per cent. For the school 
year, 1945-46, nearly 60 per cent of the teachers in rural one- and two- 
teacher schools had less than two years of education beyond high 


*“The Outlook for Rural Education,” Research Bulletin, National Education 
Association, Number 9, 1931, p. 286. 
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school. There 1s little reason to believe that the situation has im- 
proved since that time. This means that hundreds of thousands of 
children in rural areas are suffering a major impairment in their 
schooling on account of poorly prepared teachers. 

Over 7,000 one-teacher schools closed last year on account of an 
acute shortage of teachers. For example, three states estimate that 
from 1,200 to 1,800 such schools closed during 1946-47 in each of these 
states because teachers could not be found. In two other states, 700 to 
1,000 such schools closed for the same reason; in two, 300 to 600; in 
three, 125 to 200; in four, 50 to 100; and in seven, less than 50 each. 
One person, in answering the questionnaire, expressed a fairly typical 
viewpoint when he said, “Very few schools closed in our state. The 
usual alternative was to certify practically anyone as teacher regard- 
less of qualifications.” Because no qualified teachers could be found 
in many areas, thousands of children have been closed out of schools 
or classes for no fault of their own. This situation is most serious in a 
democracy. 

The annual salary range for teachers in one-teacher schools is pro- 
nounced. Of the thirty states furnishing data on this point, one reports 
that teachers in such schools receive less than $500 per year; two, 
$500 to $899; four, $900 to $1,199; eight, $1,200 to $1,499; seven, $1,500 to 
$1,999; five, $2,000 to $2,499; and two, $2,500 and above. In one state the 
range is from $1,200 to $2,700 per year, depending upon qualifications 
and experience. In some states the same salary range or schedule 
operates for all teachers regardless of the size of the school, while in 
many states the teacher in small schools is the lowest paid person in 
the profession. Recently several states have enacted new salary laws 
for teachers which up the minimum salary beyond $2,000 per year; 
but even so, the average salary of teachers in small schools is far below 
the average of teachers in either rural consolidated or urban schools. 
This is serious because recent studies have revealed that inadequate 
local salary schedules were the primary cause of the turnover and the 
subsequent shortage of a supply of qualified teachers. 

The minimum professional requirements for teachers in one- 
teacher schools differ from state to state. Of the thirty states reporting, 
eight require high school graduation as the minimum professional re- 
quirement in one-teacher schools; two, one year of college; nine, two 
years of college; one, three years of college; and ten, four years of col- 
lege. The replies also indicate that there is some tendency in several 
states to increase minimum legal professional requirements for cer- 
tification. As a result of the serious teacher shortage in many states, 


however, it is apparent that these requirements are often not en- 
forced. 
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There is some evidence to show that some teacher-education institu- 
tions are beginning to assume responsibility for the education of 
teachers for small schools. For instance, the thirty states reporting 
have a total of 225 state-supported teacher-education institutions. 
Ninety-seven of these institutions cperate model one-teacher schools 
for observation, demonstration, and student teaching purposes. In 
ninety-five of these institutions special professional courses are offered 
for teachers in one-teacher schools. 

It is also encouraging to obsérve that state departments of education, 
teacher-education institutions, and local school systems are slowly 
recognizing their obligation to provide opportunities for the in-service 
education of teachers in small schools. For instance, twenty-five states 
report the use of extension classes for teachers in one-teacher schools; 
twenty-four, campus summer workshops; twenty-one, institutes and 
helping teacher or supervisory programs; nineteen, correspondence 
study; fifteen, curriculum studies including work on the course of 
study; and fourteen, off-campus workshops in the summer or during 
the regular school year. 

Although the number of one-teacher schools is declining, chief state 
school officials agree, in general, that schools of this type will remain 
for a long time. As reasons for their continued existence, twenty-one 
states mention sparse population; twenty, local pride and transporta- 
tion difficulties; fifteen, tradition; and eleven, financial handicaps. A 
few states give such reasons as lack of understanding on the part of 
the people, community rivalry, employment of local teachers, isola- 
tion, mountainous areas, severe weather, impassable road conditions, 
excessive building costs for new consolidated schools, fear of higher 
costs of consolidation, fear of increased tax rates, re-opening of one- 
teacher schools to relieve teacher’s loads in classified schools, and the 
necessity to maintain one-teacher schools in order to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for many rural children. 

According to the study, the chief needs of one-teacher schools today 
are listed as follows: twenty-five states mention consolidation; twenty- 
three, better teachers; seventeen, better buildings, better supervisory 
programs, and more adequate financial support; twelve, more interest 
on the part of citizens; ten, instructional re-organization; seven, bet- 
ter attendance; six, curriculum improvement; and three, better co- 
ordination between rural and urban groups and more intelligent 
understanding on the part of patrons of what the functions of elemen- 
tary education should be in rural areas. 

The one-teacher school follows no particular pattern. At one extreme, 
many schools of this type present a dismal picture. School buildings 
are often despicable shacks, with broken window-panes, inadequate 
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heating, and small, poorly kept playgrounds. Teachers are inex- 
perienced, untrained, and poorly paid. Textbooks, often designed for 
urban schools, are memorized in traditional fashion. There are few 
supplementary books, appalling health conditions, meager supervision, 
poor instructional organization, meager financial support, poor com- 
munity spirit. Little or no attention is given to pupil differences, with 
children in the lower grades often deplorably neglected. In these 
schools there is nothing inspiring; in fact the whole situation is one of 
despair. Many such schools are a disgrace to the nation. 

At the other extreme, many one-teacher schools have modern, well- 
equipped buildings, well-trained teachers, adequate health and physical 
education facilities including health instruction, lunch rooms, and 
desirable playgrounds. Some schools have desirable educational pro- 
grams in which activities are based on pupil interests, needs, and 
capacities. The community school concept is taking shape in some areas 
so that some one-teacher schools are beginning to affect the quality 
of life in rural areas. Through field triys, excursions, and other means 
community resources are used, and children are learning to know and 
understand the community and the world in which they live. Often 
patrons, local officials, returned veterans, farmers, and other interested 
persons contribute richly to the curriculum, thereby providing many 
opportunities for pupils to gain rich social experiences. Through 
teacher-pupil planning children are serving on school committees, en- 
gaging in camping activities, and are learning to live and work to- 
gether democratically. They are living and learning in an environ- 
ment which is conducive to the development of good citizens. Between 
these two extremes are found the remaining one-teacher schools in the 
nation. 

The one-teacher school has a definite contribution to make toward 
the democratic way of life in rural America. It can be a good school, 
and it should be strengthened to meet these possibilities. To realize 
its potentialities as an educational institution, it will be necessary to 
study various ways and means of improving these schools. These 
studies will include (1) programs of pre-service and in-service educa- 
tion, (2) ways and means of financing rural education including federal 
aid for public education, (3) plans of administrative and instructional 
re-organization, (4) integration of school and community agencies and 


resources, and (5) adequate instructional materials for one-teacher 
schools. 











ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE 


NORMAN FROST 
Peabody College 


There are more one-teacher schools in the United States than any 
other kind. No one knows just how many there are; probably very 
nearly one hundred thousand. They are found in every state, and new 
ones are established every year. Progressive and thickly populated 
rural areas have them as well as so called problem areas. Illinois has 
more than any other state, and Wayne County, Michigan, the county 
where more automobiles are manufactured than anywhere else in the 
world, has one-teacher schools beside some of its four lane super- 
highways. 

There is something about them that folks like, or there wouldn’t 
be so many. Just plain stubbornness or dislike of change can’t account 
for them all. Americans rather favor new things. One-teacher schools 
must be pretty good or they would have disappeared. The nostalgic 
memories of older people about the dear old school days have quite a 
substantial basis in fact. Fine things may happen, frequently do hap- 
pen, in one-teacher schools. 

Hardscuffle School in South Carolina is in what is left of the piney 
woods after the sawmill moved out. The teacher seemed embarrassed 
when visitors arrived, and some of the older girls kept slipping out of 
the room. There was tension in the air as the children fumbled through 
routine question-and-hope-for-an-answer recitations. Eventually mat- 
ters came to a head. A girl returned and whispered excitedly to the 
teacher. The teacher screwed up her courage and explained to the 
visitors that the school had planned a “pilgrim party” for the after- 
noon, and since she had promised the children she felt she must go 
through with the plans. The girl had just told her that the “pull-candy” 
in the kettle over the fire back of the school was about done. Then the 
children began “costuming” themselves. The teacher’s relief and the 
children’s delight when the visitors after a little punching of hats and 
indiscreet use of paper collars and other appurtenances and holding 
stick guns just as they did in the picture, joined the march to the 
candy kettle. 

The delightful intimacy and informality of that experience would 
be almost impossible to sense in a larger school. Older children ac- 
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cepted responsibility for the younger ones, and the younger ones 
showed due deference and respect for constituted authority; things 
many graduates of larger schools seem never to have learned. 

It was in Tennessee that one of the older men of the neighborhood 
who was immune to poison ivy was pulling down the vines and dig- 
ging out the roots while the children were carrying the roots and vines 
on sticks to a fire, being careful not to get in the smoke. 

The list of fine things happening in one-teacher schools could be 
continued indefinitely—a delightful playground and pupil responsibil- 
ity in Arkansas, the cold frame experience in Illinois, flower boxes in a 
school first and then in a neighborhood in Colorado, flat irons on the 
stove in Michigan to press wet clothes and clothes hangers to keep them 
in shape, a wash boiler full of hot water on the stove in Vermont so 
that children could wash their hands before eating and after going to 
the toilet instead of just talking about it, a shoe cobbling outfit and shoe 
shining materials in a colored school in Kentucky to help make shoes 
last longer. 

There is a neighborly feeling among patrons and pupils about the 
one-teacher school, too, a sort of “all-the family” idea that lays a firm 
foundation for citizenship. Families rather accept the school and 
school teacher as a part of the home rather than having to surrender 
their children to another’s care. This sense of loss of the children from 
the home to the school was expressed by a mother in the Frog Pond 
district after they consolidated that school with others. “Pears like we 
ain’t got young-uns no more. They’re out a bed ’fore day to help feed 
stock and get the place sort of read’-up, gobbles their vittles, and puts 
off down the road racing half a mile to catch the bus, and little Dilsey, 
she’s the least one, just a running to keep up. Come night it ain’t much 
better. Times stock’s fed and supper cleared up they’re so tired they’re 
most ready to drop, and if a body so much as asks them a question 
they’ll holler, ‘hush, Maw, we got our lessons to get.’ ” 

Nervous strain on children is often less in one-teacher schools than 
in larger ones. A mother in Mississippi becoming confidential about 
school affairs expressed this idea. “When we moved here from Siloam 
School my Bessie was just in the first grade. She liked her teacher 
fine, and hated mightily to leave. Then when we got here all them 
strange children in the bus and the great big brick school full of Lord 
knows what contraptions seemed like just about scared the poor little 
thing to-death. She was so scairt she took to wetting her clothes day- 
time and her bed nights. She’s in the 6th grade now, and doing right 

well, but she still wets her bed sometimes.” 

These illustrations show that. there is still something to be said 
for the one-teacher school. It has been pronounced an obsolete in- 
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stitution ever since consolidation got to be big business. Over half the 
buses in the United States are school buses, and the manufacturers 
and salesmen are not failing to push their wares. There is no industrial 
interest boosting one-teacher schools. 

The one-teacher school in education has been compared to the ox 
cart in transportation. It might be better to call it the baby buggy of 
education. Horse-drawn vehicles, automobiles, trains, and airplanes 
still leave a piace for the baby buggy. Graded schools, consolidated 
schools, and regional schools still may leave a place for the one-teacher 
school. 

Powerful forces seem to be supporting the one-teacher school, as- 
suring it a place of honor in the future corresponding in importance if 
not in extent with its past. These forces are psychological, social, geo- 
graphic, economic, physical, and administrative in nature. Full treat- 
ment of each of these influences is impossible, of course, but each needs 
at least a paragraph of explanation. 

First, from the psychological point of view. There is increasing em- 
phasis on the need for feelings of security on the part of young children. 
Surely the little school just over the hill, a place he has seen often, with 
nothing overpowering about it, must seem more secure to a timid coun- 
try child, born and raised like Brer Rabbit in the brier patch, than the 
huge building with its hordes of pupils and platoons of teachers reached 
only by a long trip in a strange vehicle crowded with older children. 
Then, too, from the little local school he could come home by himself. 
If conditions in school become intolerable, there is a friendly known 
world just outside the door into which escape is possible. From the 
parents’ point of view, too, there is a sense of nearness and of possible 
control of the nearby small school. They can visit without the elaborate 
preparation for a long trip. 

In the second place, certain social factors favor the one-teacher 
school. There is, it seems, a tendency for a shift of social functions from 
the family to the neighborhood, the neighborhood to the community, 
the community to the state, and from the state to the nation. So far this 
is only a shift of emphasis and function. Neither the home nor the 
neighborhood have passed out of the picture. The co-operation of home 
and school for small schools is a direct affair, a working together of 
parents and teachers without the intermediate services of a professional 
director of public relationships or a special visiting teacher. In the same 
way the local neighborhood finds in the school an institution ready to 
help co-ordinate neighborhood functions. Sound community develop- 
ment is based upon good neighborhoods. The small school serves as a 
neighborhood nucleus. It is a place of mutual concern to people of all 
shades of political opinion and of all denominations. In case there are 
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neighborhood dissensions the school serves as a neutral meeting place. 
Common interest in the children and help in putting on school enter- 
tainments, taking children on excursions, sponsoring activities, and 
helping the schools in general gives basic experience in co-operation 
and democracy as well as personal satisfaction. 

Geography strengthens the appeal of the one-teacher school. Rivers, 
mountains, swamps, lakes, and just plain bad roads leave many places 
where children cannot be transported easily, safely, or economically 
to large schools. Commuting presents hardships to grown folks that 
become positive hazards to young children. When a six- or seven-hour 
school day is lengthened by two or three hours on buses that are none 
too comfortable and often overcrowded, a forty-five- or fifty-hour 
school week results. Add to this the home work teachers demand and 
the work at home which is a part of home training, and an overload 
for children results. Diaries of transported children make interesting 
reading. Up at five, chores till six, breakfast and three-quarters of a 
mile walk to catch the bus at quarter after seven, school at eight with 
forty-five minutes to wait while the bus makes a short route, school 
until three, another wait of forty-five minutes that often gets to be an 
hour while the bus makes its short route, off the bus at a little after 
five and three-quarters of a mile to trudge through rain, mud, snow, or 
what the weather man can think up, supper and another hour of 
chores, and then get lessons for tomorrow’s school. Sometimes these 
one-teacher schools look pretty good to these children and to those 
who love them. 

Economic factors are worthy of consideration, too. The argument 
that consolidated schools cost less has been abandoned as evidence ac- 
cumulates that they cost more. Their justification lies in the fact that 
they provide better education. This seems to have been proven for 
upper grade levels and for high schools much better than for lower 
grades. Just how large one-teacher schools have to be to be on a par 
with larger schools in per capita cost is not known. The needed size 
varies because of many factors. Roughly it may be said that if teacher- 
pupil ratio in one-teacher schools is three-fourths that in larger schools 
the per capita cost will be about equal. That is to say if a one-teacher 
school has 24 pupils the school to which its pupils are transported must 
have 32 pupils per teacher if the instructional cost is to be the same. 
The possibility of making kindergarten and nursery school service 
available for country children at reasonable cost seems to be associated 
with this question of cost. A combined nursery school, kindergarten, 
and primary school enrolling some 15 or 20 children ages 4 to 8 in- 
clusive seems a real possibility. 

Physical conditions and child health seem to favor small schools in 
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many instances. A consolidated school principal in West Virginia finds 
growth in height and weight of transported children less satisfactory 
than that of children who live near enough to walk to school. He is 
investigating now to see whether this is due to the long hours in travel 
and sitting in crowded and uncomfortable buses, frequently with wet 
clothing, or to home conditions. Health services such as medical in- 


“spection may be more difficult to provide for small schools but control 
-af epidemics and protection from accidents seem easier in small schools. 


_Administrative considerations are important. The one-teacher school 
isa highly flexible educational instrument. It serves to provide oppor- 


‘ tunity rooms as found in city schools. It follows the migrant worker in 
’ both industry and agriculture. It supplements and extends the effec- 
‘ tiveness of central or community schools. It can be used as spearhead 


for-new and experimental procedures, and as a mopping up agency to 


' bringeup conservatives, even ultra-conservatives. It can be organized 


to care for exceptional children. It can reach places otherwise inacces- 
sible for educational services. 

That the one-teacher school has a useful place in education of the 
future is certain. The most progressive schools, both rural and urban, 
are using them. In New York the central community school often has 


« outlying ene-teacher schools to serve young children and neighborhood 


interests; such as P.T.A. groups, library science, preschool clinics. In 


‘ the county unit states of the South complex systems of consolidation 


find a plaee for the one-teacher school. Typical is the bus that starts 
way up ori Dog Creek, leaves the children for grades one through four 
at the Dog Creek one-teacher schools, proceeds to Burning Springs 
picking up children en route. Those children for grades through the 
ninth are left, and the same bus takes senior high school pupils to Clay 


‘ City, picking up other children for the Clay City school en route. 


One need not be a prophet or the son of a prophet to foresee there 


~ will be one-teacher schools and many of them throughout the fore- 
- seeable future. They are changing and will continue to change. The 
‘ tendencyfor them to become more specialized and to restrict the ages 
: served will-continue. In stable agricultural areas they are likely to be- 


- 


come primary and nursery schools. They will continue to serve isolated 


‘places. More and more they will reach out into new fields as special 


schools for exceptional children and to meet special needs. 








BREATHITT COUNTY GIVES THOUGHT 
TO ITS CHILDREN’S HEALTH 


ELIZABETH SUTTON 
Supervisor County Schools 
Jackson, Ky. 


As the Kentucky highway turns, a country road curves off to this 
one-room white framed building, traditionally constructed with four 
windows on either side and two front doors. Large red bold-face let- 
ters across the triangular area above the roof of the porch stand out 
as though announcing the name of an old homestead, “SHOULDER- 
BLADE.” A flagstone walk leads to the porch, then a pause at the en- 
trance. 

An inviting tan and green colored Congoleum rug greets you and 
with a quick glance one catches sight of a book shelf, rocking chair, 
magazine rack, victrola, and a short bench circled informally about a 
reading table. A blond-haired, blue-eyed girl comes to the door and 
smilingly says, 

“You may sit here.” 

Seated on the bench in this lovely little home-like nook, I glance 
about the room seeking out interesting bits here and there, and at the 
same time, perching an ear to catch the discussion going on by the 
children. The teacher looks up and nods a silent “good morning.” 

Informally grouped throughout the classroom—a room about forty 
by twenty-four feet, are thirty children seated around tables. These 
children range in ages from six through fourteen. Even though there 
is cross lighting, the teacher has placed the tables near the windows 
and slanted them somewhat to get the best lighting effects. (She and 
her supervisor checked with the candle-meter.) Near the center of the 
room a fire burns in the coal stove. 

On the left of the entrance is a smaller room—about twelve by twelve 
feet, which has been partitioned for the kitchen. The attractive living 
room nook entrance is to the right of the kitchen, making the instruc- 
tional portion of the classroom about twenty-eight by twenty-four 
feet. 

From the kitchen the aroma of freshly-cooked vegetable soup still 
added to the home-likeness of this school home. 

Voices draw my attention to the discussion which is being carried 
on by the larger children. One child is telling how to gather fresh 
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vegetables and I hear the teacher suggest that the children find out 
some of the best ways to prepare them. At this point John tells how he 
has learned to eat greens since they had cooked them at school. “I like 
the greens when Miss Smith puts a piece of boiled egg on them,” he 
added. 

Watching some smaller children seated nearby who were listening 
to the discussion, I saw one little hand ascend which Miss Smith readily 
acknowledged. 

“Miss Smith, may Mary and I pick the greens today?” 

“Oh, Susan, I am so glad you reminded us of that, but I believe we 
should check with the lunchroom committee to see whose turn it is to 
pick them.” 

After this manifestation of interest from the smaller group, I observe 
them more carefully and discover that they are drawing on large 
sheets of paper with crayola. Taking peeps now and then, these draw- 
ings developed into gardens where carrots, greens, turnips, beans, and 
other vegetables were thriving heartily. Even though some of the 
bright red radishes and yellow carrots were above the ground, 
each child had something to tell about his vegetables or vegetable 
garden when the teacher asked them. Six of the children at one large 
table shared their ideas and were drawing one long frieze. One child 
had drawn the fall school garden and had very effectively shown 
where some greens had been picked. 

As the health discussion period came to a close, the teacher pointed 
out additional readings which she had helped the committee place on 
the chart, “What We Can Read.” Reading these charts which had been 
done in manuscript by the children, I realized that their study of foods 
and nutrition was developing into a study of conservation also. Before 
me, mounted on a bulletin board, was a large map of the community 
showing by the use of colored thumb tacks the homes which had farm 
plans. Beneath this map were placed the other charts; namely, “What 
We Want to Know,” “What We Can Do,” and “What We Can Read.” 

Just then the teacher suggested that the lunchroom committee take 
charge and immediately all children began to put away materials and 
clear the tables. Then she said, “It is time for us to be excused and 
wash our hands. Are we ready?” A silent pause, then a soft, “You may 
go.” 

The four children serving on the lunchroom and hand-washing com- 
mittees went out first, followed by all children. From the window I 
watched them go to the toilets and turned to the teacher who had 
spoken, “We are so glad to have you, and want you to eat lunch with 
us. Shall we wash our hands now?” At this suggestion we went into 
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the yard where the two boys had poured water into a bucket suspended 
from a pole. The lunchroom committee—a boy and a girl—were wash- 
ing their hands and hurried back into the classroom. The teacher and 
I were next in line and each child, as he came from the toilets, took 
his place and turn to wash his hands. One child poured the soap and 
another passed out paper towels as everyone passed the washing 
place. A box filled with sand and gravel had been placed under the 
bucket to take care of waste water and seepage. 

Upon our return to the classroom, I observed that oil cloth place 
mats had been placed on the tables. There was a napkin and a large 
spoon at each place and the little girl and boy were serving the lunch. 
Each child took his seat and waited until all were served, after which 
all heads were bowed and they softly chanted: 

“For health and food and loving care, we thank Thee, our Lord.” 

The hostess conducted me to a vacant place at the table where the 
larger boys and girls were seated. I noticed that there was a little host 
or hostess at each table who was responsible for leading the conversa- 
tion. There was low, pleasant conversation during the fifteen minutes 
while we enjoyed the hot vegetable soup, milk, peanut butter sand- 
wich, and apple. At our table we became interested in finding out all 
the different kinds of vegetables in our soup and whether or not they 
were grown in our county. From this sort of informal talk, I gathered 
that carrots were not grown in all gardens. One child commented on 
his record on the daily diet chart and was boastful of the fact that he 
had had a pertect check every day because he had eaten foods from all 
the seven groups. From these charts I learned that monthly records of 
weight and height are kept for each child. There were several posters 
advertising the right kind of food, as well as the one which contained 
the recotd for daily food habits. There was a large clock-like chart 
used in the morning health inspection. 

As the lunch was finished, each child was responsible for taking his 
own bowl, spoon, and glass to the kitchen, quietly returning to his 
place and unconsciously laying his head on the table to rest. In the’ 
meantime, the host or hostess at each table helped to collect the oil 
cloth mats and dispose of any crumbs. While the children were rest- 
ing, the teacher goes to the victrola and plays Brahms’ “Lullaby.” Dur- 
ing the quiet music period, time was shared with the teacher. In the 
discussion of her health program, she spoke of the many helpful sug- 
gestions which she had found in Breathitt Grows.* She explained that 
the children had their play periods in the mornings and in the mid- 


* Reference is made to Breathitt Grows, the county’s guide in health and 
physical education. 
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afternoons and that they had decided not to play following the lunch 
period. We went into the kitchen where I chatted with the two women 
who were doing the cooking. They explained that the community was 
providing for only one person, but that they liked to help the school 
and both came every day. 

While making these observations and enjoying the quiet, peaceful 
atmosphere of this classroom, I began to see this school as an integral 
part of its community. I tried to determine the worth of these ex- 
periences in the health of each child, and to evaluate the progress 
which had been made in healthful living in the total educational pro- 
gram of this one-room school. Surely, this school is growing and, sure- 
ly, these children are learning as they are having fun living healthfully 
together. 




















OUTSTANDING NEW TEXTS 


Stoddard, Bailey & Lewis—English—Elementary, Junior and Senior 
High School 


Beattie, et al—The American Singer—Grades 1 to 7, now available 
Upton-Fuller—Arithmetics—Grades 3 to 7, available 

Wilson & Lamb—American History 

Hunter & Whitman—Doorways to Science 

Whitman & Peck—Physics 

Capen—Being a Citizen 

Van Tuyl—Business Arithmetic 

Nyberg—Algebras and Geometries 

Wheat & Fitzpatrick—Health and Body Building 


For further information write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 2 Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF COUNTRY CHILDREN 


ROSA CORNELIA VEAL 
Ball State Teachers College 


Country children’s experiences with animals are numerous and 
varied. They have realistic attitudes toward animals and protect or 
kill them according to their ideas of justice or expediency. One child 
feeds a rattlesnake and cries when it is killed. Another feeds baby 
rabbits to the cats or kills them in their beds because rabbits destroy 
gardens. An outsider who questions their motives or complains about 
their actions is soon informed about the necessity for destroying 
enemies of farm crops. 

The following material is taken from a diary record of classroom 
activities and shows many interesting experiences eight- to eleven- 
year-olds have had with creatures on the farm. 

Rabbit Hill by Robert Lawson was read to our third-grade group. 
The children enjoyed the story and on several occasions they told 
about rabbits and other familiar animals. On the coldest day of the 
year only a few of us were at school. In order to be at all comfortable 
we sat in a huddle around an electric heater. After our opening exer- 
cises Rabbit Hill was mentioned and the children began to tell of their 
experiences with small animals. Many of the reports are given verba- 
tim; others less accurately. 


“I picked up a mole and he bit me. I stamped him and run. The dog was 
out there scratching in the dirt. He was gray looking. I remember picking him 
up.” 


“One time I found a mole in our pasture. I didn’t know what it was. It 
was making a hole in the pasture.” 

“You can dig all day and not catch one of those things.” 

“T took a pitch fork and jobbed it through one.” 


“IT know a better way than that to catch a mole. When he is rooting in the 
ground, job your foot in front of him. Put your heel down hard then put the 
other foot down behind him and he’ll come right up out of the ground.” 


“Saturday night we was making lemonade. A skunk started spraying. We 
didn’t stay out there!” 


Asked when this happened the child said it was last summer. 
The point was made that the skunk sprays the disagreeable odor to 
protect himself. 
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“A chipmunk can defend himself against dogs. I think he claws them.” 


“One night Daddy heard possum hunters. A polecat run all over the house 
spraying that stuff. We couldn’t stay in the house. Daddy run him out.” 


“Get fly spray after him.” 
“Use D.D.T. on him.” 


“One Saturday night we were going to Inman, a red fox was running across 
the road, tail down. Dad runned over his tail. The fox squealed and run to the 
woods.” (The children objected to the word “runned.’’) 


“I was out rabbit hunting in the snow, tracking a rabbit. I found two rabbits 
close to a branch in a hole outside the branch. I caught both of them, they 
couldn’t run.” 


“T shot six rabbits in one bed.” 


“One time I had a black dog named Blackie. Daddy went hunting one day. 
When they came back it had two little rabbits. They were still alive, we kept 
them two or three days and then let them loose.” 


“One day we had a black dog, he’d catch skunks and polecats and bring 
them to the house. They sprayed and Daddy took the skunks off. He’d catch 
two or three a day.” 


“Skunks must be awful plentiful near your house!” 


“T had two rabbits, I think the dog got one, the other one ran away. I 
caught him once by the hind legs and he squealed.” (One boy said the best 
place to catch rabbits was behind the ears.) 


“We had a German Police dog, when Mamma started to whip us the dog 
got the hickory and chewed it up. Mother got another hickory, the dog held 
her until we got away.” 


“T got an air rifle. Monday night I went to the barn. I shot a rat ten times 
before I killed him in the steel trap.” 


“A rat has tough skin.” 


“One time Brother went to the cow pasture. He caught two or three rabbits 
in bed.” Leon was with the brother and he continued the story, “The mamma 
rabbit jumped up and ran. We hunted for the bed and found twenty-three 
rabbits. We brought them in hands and pockets, part of them got away. We 
took the others back to the bed so they wouldn’t starve. I shot a rock at her 
with a sling shot after that.” 





The last two remarks were made in response to questions as to why 
the children took the rabbits back to the nest and whether the mother 
came back to them. 


“One day I was in the bottom and run up on ten rabbits. I put them in my 
pockets and took them to the house for the cat. On the way I found some more 
rabbits. I left them in holes so they couldn’t crawl out.” 


“I wouldn’t a’ give them to the cat. I put some in my pocket and they got 
out.” 
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“When I got down there to get the others a red fox was down there eating 
them. He had their heads eaten off.” 
“T'd a’ caught him by the tail.” 


“One day we had two mules to a two-section harrow in new ground. I 
found four little rabbits. They tried their best to run off and leave me but I 
caught them. I took ’em to the house to give to little dog Penny. He ate all 
four of them at a time.” 


Protests were voiced against feeding rabbits to cats and dogs but 
one prospective farmer had an answer for us. 


“Rabbits harm us. We had a acre of peas about knee high. When we went 
back the next week, the peas were all cut down and rabbit tracks was all 
around.” 


“Joe builds fences around rabbit gums so cows can’t throw them over.” 
“Birds throw them.” 

“Birds can’t throw them.” 

“Yes they can, they sit on them.” 

“Did you ever see a man put salt on a bird’s tail and catch him?” 

“Tf you got that close you could catch him without salt.” 


“T had a pet rabbit, I got cabbage for it, built a pen, put the rabbit in it. 
Next morning the rabbit was dead.” 


“He must a’ got choked.” 


“One time me and Dad went hunting. We saw a big nest in a tree. I climbed 
the tree. A big hawk was in the nest, and some little hawks. Dad shot the big 
hawk. I took the little ones home and they wouldn’t eat chickens.” 


“Big hawks train little ones to eat chickens. If they didn’t train them they 
wouldn’t eat them.” 


“Why do hawks eat chickens?” 
“They won’t eat nothing nasty.” 


“They won’t eat nothing dead.” “Allen said his pet hawks ate cornbread 
and anything he gave them.” 


“Did you know if you cut a chicken’s bill off he won’t fight any more?” 
“That’s cruel!” 


“But you have to! If a chicken starts fighting he’ll keep on fighting until 
you make him stop.” 


“They’ll stop fighting.” 


“You can shoot a chicken with a sling shot and it will stop fighting ...then 
the other one got to fighting. I shot him and he quit.” 


“I knocked a rooster a somerset other day with a sling shot.” 
“Why?” 
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“Because he was fighting.” 


“T get sorry for a little chicken when a big one pecks it, I take it out.” 


This is from the same child who cuts off chicken’s bills and shoots 
them with sling shots to keep them from fighting. 


“My uncle was working in the mountains digging for a pipe line to go to 
the house. He saw a rattlesnake and killed it. It had fifteen rattles and a 
button. For every year old he is he has a rattle. He brought the rattles home and 
showed it to us. Mother took a string and tied to each end of the rattle and 
make it sing just like the rattlesnake....My uncle said it was warm in the 
ground. He was two feet down.” 


“One time when I was little I fed a rattlesnake biscuits. When anybody 
else came he would run.” 


“Like the calf we had, he wouldn’t let nobody feed him but me!” 


“That was a big he-rattlesnake as big around as my leg. That thing....I’d 
tell them I wanted some biscuits. One day Daddy came out with the shot gun 
and killed it, blowed its head off. I cried. When Mother came out he’d rattle 
his rattles. I fed him two or three months before they knew it.” 


The recess bell rang and brought to an end a delightful period. The 
children had had a happy time recalling and sharing experiences. The 
teacher had become better acquainted with the children and one 
phase of their out-of-school life. Their reports revealed a combina- 
tion of kindness and cruelty which seemed paradoxical. But upon 
closer examination the children seemed to be confronted with a series 
of problems where choices must be made as to what constituted a kind 
act. In the final analysis there appears to be a calm acceptance of the 
natural laws of survival. First-hand experiences with small creatures 
build up knowledge and understanding of life that it invaluable. If we 
are to work effectively with children we should know something of 
children’s experiences with nature and of their reactions to their en- 
vironment. 














THE TEACHER WHO WENT BACK TO THE COUNTRY 


MILDRED VODOPYA 
Nashville Public Schools 


I can still see the little schoolhouse standing in the corner of the field - 
with a high rail fence around it. No, it wasn’t red! The tin roof had 
been painted red, but time, the sun, and the rain had mellowed the 
schoolhouse to a drab looking gray. It had never been painted at all. 
The windows had been painted over once upon a time to keep the 
children from looking out, but most of the paint had either worn off, 
or had been scratched off leaving them in a rather mottled condition. 
Large oak trees grew around the school under which the children 
played games, and sat down at recess time to eat their box lunches. 
But all this was a long time ago. 

When I was twelve years of age my father was given the pastorate 
of a country church which necessitated our moving several miles into 
the country. This move made it necessary for me to attend a country 
school. After I had become acquainted with some of the children in 
the neighborhood, I was told of the one-room school building which 
housed all grades from the first through the eighth. I also received 
ample information about the “mean old teacher” who had charge of 
this school. She had taught some of the grownups in the community 
when she first started teaching, but since that time she had gone off 
somewhere and gotten an M.A. degree, and had taught in some of 
those highfalutin city schools for more than twenty years. She was 
much worse now. for she was getting kind of old, and she had that 
degree, whatever that was. I had no idea what a degree was, but I felt 
that it must be something dreadful if it did to people what those chil- 
dren said it had done to this teacher. Nobody knew just how you got a 
degree, but I was sure one had to go through all kind of torture. (I’m 
learning after all these years, and my respect for the school teacher 
mounts with every quarter’s work). 

I shall never forget this first day of school six weeks after our 
arrival in our new home. I started out with my younger sister, and my 
two little brothers, and since I had heard so much about both the 
school and the teacher, I was filled with resentment against them. We 
had to walk about three quarters of a mile to school, and for almost 
half the distance we could see all the children crowded together in 
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front of the schoolhouse door watching us come up the road. We were 
the new preacher’s children, and everybody had to see what we looked 
like. One would have thought we were some kind of freaks escaped 
from the circus! My apprehension grew with every step! 

When we arrived at the school we failed to see any of the children 
of our neighborhood with whom we had become acquainted, and all 
the other strange children whom we had not met were staring at us 
. as only country children can stare. We climbed over the fence, and ran 
the gamut of the children into the schoolhouse. Here we were greeted 
by “Miss Lula,” the teacher, about whom we had heard all those 
strange tales. 

“Miss Lula” was a spinster of about fifty years, very thin and pale, 
with deep set kindly gray eyes and brown hair. Her hair was parted 
in the center and drawn back over her ears just as tight as she could 
draw it. She had that “scrubbed clean” appearance; her face could 
have been used for a mirror, so shiny was it from the absence of make- 
up. Now it happened that Miss Lula’s people were of the well-to-do 
farmer class, and had given the community the property on which this 
schoolhouse was built. She had a master’s degree from one of the best 
known teachers colleges in the South, and she had taught in the city 
schools for more than twenty years. After her father’s death she had 
come home to stay with her mother, and taught at the country school 
in order to have some occupation. 

After school was called to order, by the ringing of a bell, and the 
names, ages, grades, and other information necessary to the running 
of a school had been extracted from each child, it developed that there 
was no one in the eighth grade, and I was the only one in the seventh. 
This condition left some extra time for the teacher, and I think she 
used most of it working with me. She would finish with the lower 
grades and dismiss them early, then we would spend an hour or two 
working arithmetic, studying history, geography, English, spelling, or 
whatever she felt I needed most. She soon discovered that I enjoyed 
reading, and she saw to it that the right sort of reading material came 
my way. Here in this country school I was introduced to Lamb’s “Tales 
of Shakespeare,” I memorized Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address,” and 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis.” I read many other books from her library 
that were suitable for a twelve-year-old child. 

The next year my family moved back to the city. It was usually the 
policy of the city schools to put children from the country back one 
grade. I started back to school in the city as rebellious as I had been 
the previous year because I thought I would have to go back and take 
the seventh-grade work over again. I was given a thorough examina- 
tion in all subjects, and thanks to “Miss Lula’s” painstaking instruc- 
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tions, I passed them and was put back only a half grade. When ex- 
amination time came and I made the highest grade in the class my 
seventh-grade teacher was so utterly surprised that she had to tell the 
principal about it. She said that she had no idea that a child from a 
country school could keep up in the city schools, and that the teacher 
who had taught me certainly knew what she was about. 

The last account I had of this community, the little gray schoolhouse 
with the red tin roof was still there in the corner of the field, not “a 
ragged beggar sunning,” but a useful corncrib. The oak trees still grew 
around it, and the high rail fence still enclosed it. “Miss Lula” had 
long since retired from teaching, but was still living with her mother 
in the farmhouse nearby. She had taught school for forty years, and 
thousands of children had passed through her schoolroom, but I have 
often wondered if she realized just how much she meant to one child 
who came under her influence. 

Yes, the little country schoolhouses all over the land still sit by the 
road; many of them are “ragged beggars sunning,” some are useful 
corncribs or granaries, others are guarded by teachers who are not 
qualified, but who simply come and hold classes in order to keep the 
school from closing its doors, and still others are dominated by teachers 
who have never been capable, but who have managed to hang on for 
years simply because they have relatives with enough influence to 
keep them there. A few, and it is a very few, have good teachers. Is this 
not a challenge to the prospective school teacher, or to the teacher who 
feels she would like to retire and go home to sit down and do nothing? 
To school teachers who feel-that they would some day like to go back 
to the country school, I say by all means do so. Does not the farmer 
pay taxes just as the city dweller, and is not the country child en- 
titled to just as good instruction as the city child? 











TEACHING CORRECT USAGE EFFECTIVELY 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Education Specialist 


Any teacher counts it a banner day when her students are spon- 
taneously responsive and deeply interested in the subject under con- 
sideration. Such was the case this past summer when one of the writer’s 
students, a teacher of English in junior high school, gave her reaction 
to Robert Pooley’s new book Teaching English Usage. This book had 
been lent to her the previous evening. She was so excited over the 
materials in it that she lost several hours of sleep and returned to class 
still enthusiastic. 

Her remarks were of this order: “Just listen to this, folks! We don’t 
have to worry any more about trying to teach boys and girls to say 
‘It is I” or ‘Whom did you go with?’ This book says so.” Again she 
would remark “I found it is acceptable to say ‘They were very pleased 
with their new house.’ I have always said sentences like some of these 
and had no idea that anyone had ever objected to such an expression. 
Folks, you should read this book. It really tells you which correct 
usages are important enough to include in your lessons and shows that 
we worry entirely too much about expressions that are acceptable.” 

Tke writer’s interest in developing an article on correct usage has 
been further increased by the fact that she is constantly bombarded 
with newspaper clippings about grammar. It seems that one columnist 
after another gets exercised about the poor English he hears on all 
sides and believes that the school’s current neglect of grammar is 
largely responsible. This article is an attempt to clarify the meaning 
and status of correct usage. 

According to An Experience Curriculum in English 


Good English is that form of speech which is appropriate to the purpose 
of the speaker, true to the language as it is, and comfortable to speaker and 
listener. It is the product of custom, neither cramped by rule nor freed from 
all restraint; it is never fixed, but changes with the organic life of the language. 
(p. 242) 


There are, in fact, various levels of speech, some of which are never 
desirable and others that are appropriate on certain occasions but not 
on others. These levels are (1) the illiterate level; (2) the homely 
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level; (3) standard English, informal level; (4) standard English, 
formal level; and (5) the literary level. Illiterate English, of course, 
should be avoided. Examples of such English are “you was; I done; she 
has went.” The homely level is highly colloquial, but not altogether 
illiterate. This type, too, is rather undesirable and should be raised at 
least to the informal level of standard English. Much of local and sec- 
tional dialect belongs in this category. Examples are “He don’t like 
me;” “I want for you to come;” or “This is all the farther I can go.” 

English at the informal level is the language which is commonly used 
by cultured, well-educaied people in their more informal communica- 
tion. It is easy, conversational English that contains many expressions 
which teachers have vainly tried to eradicate—expressions which are 
quite acceptable, except in formal situations. For instance, it is not 
considered an heinous error to say, “Where can you get these kind of 
gloves?” or “This watermelon is good and cold;” or “Have you got 
through with your work?” While such expressions would not be used 
in making a formal address, they are not considered too bad in in- 
formal situations. 

The formal level of standard English is that used when writing or 
speaking for public consumption. Newspaper articles, editorials, and 
textbooks are written in this style. Such English is rather bookish in 
flavor, and would be stiff if used in all conversation and discussion. 
Examples of this type are “I shall be glad to see you;” or “Here are 
the people whom you expected earlier.” Literary English is that which 
is not only correct, but beautiful. Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” is 
an excellent example of this type. The common school should not en- 
deavor to force children into achieving this literary style. 

Teachers and writers of textbooks would do well to study carefully 
Pooley’s Teaching English Usage, as well as other standard references 
which he lists in his bibliography. For instance, on the basis of history 
of language and current practice in word usage, Pooley has listed 
separately the items which should be taught in the elementary school 
and those which do not need to receive formal class instruction. There 
follows a list of errors for attack in the elementary school: 


PERFECT TENSES OF VERBS 


have went have did have wrote 
have saw have ate 


PASSIVE VOICE 
was broke was froze 
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PAST TENSES OF VERBS 


he brung she run I give 

she knowed you seen I begun 

we come she drunk she growed 

I says I clim (clumb) 

NUMBER FORMS OF VERBS 

hair are there is, was several 

he, she, it don’t we, they, you was 
MISCELLANEOUS VERBS 

ain’t, or hain’t learn. me a song 

didn’t, hadn’t ought leave me go 


PRONOUN, NOMINATIVE CASE 
her, him, me went 
us boys went me and Mary went 


POSSESSIVE FORMS OF PRONOUNS 
hisself, theirselves 
yourn, hern, ourn, theirn 


MISCELLANEOUS PRONOUNS 


with we boys them birds 
my brother, he 
ADJECTIVES 
a orange haven’t no, nothing 
this here that there 


Among the forms which Pooley recommends be given no class in- 
struction at the elementary-school level are the following: 


Can. I go? Do the work good. 
He lays down. I haven’t got a pencil. 
I will be late. She gave it to Jack and I. 


It is me, him, her, them. 


This listing of items to be omitted from class instruction may be 
shocking to many teachers. If so, it would be well for them to read 
through Pooley’s account and understand the reasoning which under- 
lies his recommendations. For instance, correct usage is notoriously 
difficult to teach effectively. Pupils enter school with certain errors 
prevalent in their speech and are likely to leave high school with the 
errors still uneradicated. 

There are several reasons for the persistence of errors. In the first 
place, these errors are engrained in the pupils’ speech before they 
enter school and may constantly be used at home. Therefore, the pupil 
actually practices incorrect use more than he does the correct form. 
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In the second place, most teachers endeavor to cover too many items 
in a single year. It is preferable that only one or two usages be con- 
sidered at a time and that possibly not more than ten or a dozen be 
treated during the whole year. Those selected for attention should be 
the ones most prevalent in any particular group’s language and should 
be those that are at the illiterate or homely level. A third reason for 
ineffectiveness is that much of the practice takes the form of written 
exercises presented on work sheets. This practice, therefore, is in 
written form; actually the error occurs more often in the pupil’s speech 
and should be given oral practice. Related to this is the fact that such 
exercises do not occur in lifelike situations and there is, therefore, 
little carry-over into the pupil’s everyday speech. 


To get good results in teaching correct usage, the teacher should 
(1) select a few critical items for attention each year and treat each 
one thoroughly before proceeding to the next. (2) Much of the prac- 
tice should be oral and should carry over into the connected discourse 
of the pupils as they converse, discuss, tell stories, give reports, and 
explain in connection with various lessons throughout the day. (3) The 
pupils should be encouraged to continue the correct usage in their 
out-of-school communication, partially through the previously named 
practice of having them use the words in connected discourse at all 
hours of the day and enlisting the pupil’s co-operation in an endeavor 
to continue correct usage in out-of-school hours. 


The modern viewpoint in respect to teaching correct usage is that 
the approach to teaching it should be positive. It is not “Do not” that 
is emphasized, but rather “It is better to do it this way ...” The cor- 
rect use of words is so constantly put before the pupils’ attention that 
such use begins to sound right and the former incorrect use tends to 
jar the ear. Therefore, through the use of visual aids and the frequent 
utilization of situations that call for the correct use in talking and 
writing, teachers emphasize the usages that are desirable. 

Probably too much dependence has been made upon workbooks in 
English. One of the difficulties here is that practically all the exercises 
are written, and speech is little affected by the practice provided in 
them. Besides, many pupils tend to select the wrong word when they 
fill in space or underline and are, therefore, reinforcing the incorrect 
usage. It is much better that the pupils get an understanding of what 
the correct form of the word is and then be encouraged to use it when 
introducing a speaker, telling a story in assembly, explaining a process 
to his classmates, and the like. That is, pupils will adopt a correct form 
when it is necessary to them in their purposeful communication, 


In the elementary school, grammar has little place in helping chil- 
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dren to speak and write correctly. Just as language was learned in 
early childhood through imitation of their associates, just so do elemen- 
tary-school children learn to speak correctly through imitating the 
correct speech and writing of the teacher and fellow classmates. 

Teachers may, therefore, through a careful selection of a few 
critical items and a thorough, lifelike treatment of these items achieve 
better results in teaching correct usage of words. Experimentation is 
uncovering a few effective teaching procedures, such as having the 
pupil select the correct form from a listing of both the correct and in- 
correct, and having them practice the correct form in connected dis- 
course after he has a clear understanding of which form is correct. It 
is highly important that teachers acquaint themselves with the various 
levels of speech in order that they may concentrate on the illiterate 
and homely forms of expression. 
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Arts 


CHasE, EDWARD L. Intelligent Draw- 
ing. Coward-McCann, Inc., c1946. 88p. 
$3.50. 


An excellent book for the person who 
desires aid in learning to draw well. The 
section in which the author discusses the 
art quality of drawings of masters, past and 
present, is especially valuable for gaining 
a knowledge of how to evaluate good draw- 
ing. 


Dracunas, ANDREW. Creating Jewel- 
ry. Harper and Brothers, c1947. 146p. 
$3.00. 


An attractive and well-planned book’ for 
jewelry making of silver and gold. Valuable 
to the beginner. Illustrations and photo- 
graphs are an inspiration. ° 


Everybody’s Handicraft Handbook. 
Progress Press, 1946. 155p. $2.00. 

A book of many crafts. Techniques and 
processes are given with a few pages for 
the following crafts—leathercraft, wood- 
carving, woodworking, metal work, plas- 
tics, clay modeling, puppets, braiding and 
knotting, celluloid etching, block printing, 
and silk screen printing. Also drawing, oil 
painting, water color, photography and 
tempera are given space. A good book for 
acquainting the novice with the various 
media in a condensed space. 


Finney, THEODORE M. A History of 
Music. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1947. 
720p. $3.50. 


This revised edition of Theodore Finney’s 
History of Music is one of the best on the 
subject. Corrections and additions of real 
importance have been made in this new 
edition. His discussions of music prior Se = 
eighteenth century are y valuable 
for their accuracy and FR nage expression. 
The many musical examples, illustrations, 
and references add to the value of the book. 


Harpy, Kay. How to Make Your 
House a Home. Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., c1947. 185p. $4.00. 


Written in a vividly-readable style with 
more than 300 graphic illustrations. Excel- 
lent suggestions are given for planning 
rooms, buying and arranging furniture. The 
section on buying lamps, china, and glass- 
ware is particularly good. The book carries 
many charts, guides and checklists. One of 
the most practical books in the field of 
house furnishing. 


Howe, WINIFRED E. A History of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Vol. II. 
—" University Press, 1946. 269p. 

.00. 


A readable account of the problems and 
principles involved in the period of ex- 
pansion (1905-1941) of America’s greatest 
museum of art. 


HuGuHEs, F. CLarKe. Amateur Hand- 
craft. Bruce Publishing Co., c1947. 
127p. $2.50. 


A book of suggested projects for the per- 
son of little experience and imagination 
who likes to be told what to do. Directions 
are given for the making of a feather dart, 
aerial top, birdhouses and such articles. Boy 
Scouts and summer camp groups may find 
the book helpful. 


Ivins, WILLIAM M., Jr. Art and 
Geometry. Harvard University Press, 
1946. 135p. $3.00. 

A discussion of the antithesis between 
Greek and Western conceptions of space; 
tactile-muscular intuitions of the Greeks 


versus space perceptions based on the 
visual in nature, 


Lincc, ANN M. Mozart, Genius of 


Harmony. Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 
331p. $3.00. 


This well-written, simply-illustrated bio- 
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graphy of the master musician by a 
Vienna-born musiologist who has made 
Mozart her special study has warm appeal! 
for the young reader. Unusually complete 
appendices include a glossary, biographical 
notes, an extensive list of works and record- 
ings and an historical outline. 


Loomis, RALPH A. Diploma Engross- 
ing. Manual Arts Press, c1947. 64p. 


Complete vocational instruction in the 
specialized craft of engrossing. 


MILLER, HuGH MILTON. An Outline- 
History of Music. Barnes and Noble, 
Inc. c1947. 254p. $1.00. (College Out- 
line Series). 


An authoritative and practica! outline of 
the development of music. This book will 
be of interest to students desiring to review 
significant developments. Particularly use- 
ful are the references to scores and phono- 
graph records for the music of representa- 
tive periods. 


Moore, Bernice S. Art in Our Com- 
munity. Caxton Printers, 1947. 186p. 
$3.50. 


A study of art in Seattle, Washington, 
that should inspire other similar studies of 
what any community has to offer its citizens 
in art appreciation. 


NEwWEIRE, Louts V., and ZuTTEr, La- 
Vapa. Your Craft Book. International 
Textbook Co., c1946. 212p. $4.00. 


A book of attractive illustrations suggest- 
ing many things tc make. Toys and games, 
holiday decorations, masks and pippets, 
music makers and gift suggesticns are 
among the well designed articles given. This 
book should be a great help in answering 
the question, “What shall I do?” of many 
boys and girls of intermediate grade age. 


Occ, Oscar. An Alphabet Source 
Book. Dover Publications, c1947. 199p. 
$3.95. 

A “must” book for the art student or 
commercial artist who would not only let- 
ter well but would also become creative in 
developing beautiful lettering. 


SeasHoreE, Cart E. In Search of 
Beauty in Music. Ronald Press, c1947. 
389p. $4.50. 

This work will be welcomed hat ye 
sons interested in the scientific app’ to 
the understanding of beauty in music. 
Among many other yo ae Seashore 
discusses the science of musical aesthetics, 
the development of musical skills, color in 
music, the inheritance of musical talent, the 
measurement of musical achievement, and 
tone quality. Of particular interest to man ——y 
persons will be the descriptions of meth 
and materials of the musical scientist. The 
general plan of the book, the clarity of 
writing, as well as the many illustrations 


and diagrams should make this book useful 
to the average reader. 
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SEPESHY, ZOLTAN. Tempera Painting. 
American Studio Books, c1946. 79p. 
$2.50. 

A small book of detailed instruction in 
the technique of tempera painting. Well il- 
lustrated with examples of the author’s work 
and other contemporary American artists. 


_SHANKLIN, Marcaret E. Use of Na- 
tive Craft Materials. Manual Arts 
Press, c1947. 135p. 

A book many people have been wanting. 
Information for the preparation, techniques, 
and suggested articles of straw, corn, grass, 
rush, clay, nuts and seeds. A good book for 
home demonstration agents, clubs, camps 
and high schools, 


STEIN, FRED. Picturesque New York: 
Calendar for 1948. Lumen Publishers, 
c1947. 

Fifty-two pages of photographs by Fred 
Stein. The charm of New York is well in- 
troduced. Geography classes will like this. 


TABER, GLADYS, and KIsTNER, RUTH. 
Flower Arranging for the American 
—— Macrae-Smith Co., c1947. 221p. 

2.75. 


Presents the basic principles of the art 
of flower arrangement. Some of the interest- 
ing topics are: Texture, Color and Design, 
Containers, Table Arrangements, Fruit and 
Vegetable Arrangements, Miniatures, Plan- 
ning the Garden, Decorating the Church, 
and Flowers for Weddings. The table of 
conditioning solutions to be used with 
various flowers to prolong their life is a 
good feature. 


WittiaMs, J. R. Kids Out Our Way. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. unp. 
$1.50. 

To the person who likes the “gang-age” 


boy, these cartoons of such boys should 
prove to be a delight. 


WILWERDING, WALTER J. Animal 
Drawing and Painting. Watson-Gup- 
till Publications, 1946. 147p. $6.00. 

One of the best of the many recently 
published books on the drawing and paint- 
ing of animals and birds. The student is 
guided in creative ability rather than copy- 
ing in his drawing and painting of animals. 


WHERRETT, J. RAMSEY. Composition. 
The Studio, 1946. 63p. $1.00. (How to 
Draw Series). 

This briefly-presented and well-illustrated 
book on composition in drawing should be 


of value to a student beginning his work in 
the arts. 


YoseLorr, Martin. City on the Po- 
tomac; Washington in Pen and Ink, 
by Harry L. DeVore, Jr. Beechhurst 
Press, 1946. 113p. $4.00. 


A collection of pen and ink drawings of 
many places of interest in Washington, D. C. 
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It should be of aid to the person who would 
like to draw well with pen and ink. 


Children’s Literature 


Apams, Greorce A. What Goes With 
What? Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
c1946. unp. 

A first and second grade level book de- 
signed to the relationships of objects by 
association. Full color, full page photo- 
graphs, some of them not too clear, oppos- 
ing shadows show this to be a hurried job 
but a good idea. 


Akers, DwicHut. Young Turkey; il- 
lustrated by Christine Chaplin. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, c1947. 208p. $2.50. 

Wonder tale of Indian life, a. 
and spirits before the coming of the white 
man. Young Turkey’s experiences lead into 
ancient secrets and beliefs. Authentic basis. 
Special appeal for boys. Grades 17-9. 


ANDERSON, KEN. Winky Meets the 
Gypsies. Zondervan Publishing House, 
c1947. 56p. 

A book for children stressing racial = 
derstanding and religious ideals. Winky and 
his friends believe all they’ve been told 
about gypsies, only to find that many things 
untrue after Winky has been “kidnapped” 
by them through his own mistaken idea. 


ANDERSON, SyBiL. Surprise Fun; il- 
lustrated by Ora Walker. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., c1946. 48p. 85c. 


A pre-primer, appealing — 
simple words, good congener, apt title 


Artiey, A. S., and Gray, LILLIAN. 
We Three. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
c1947. 93p. 96c (Curriculum Founda- 
tion Series). 

Fifteen interesting ones ao Sones a 
ond. rade level, Hiuatrat harmony the text. 
Useful for ore! or sllent reading at home oF 


Avery, Kay. Wee Willow Whistle; 
illustrated by Winifred Bromhall. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., c1947. unp. 
$1.50. 


“Once there was a little girl named Ellen 
who lived in the real coun where there 


tant but she had a grandfather 
very important.” For first and second grades. 


Baker, CHARLOTTE. Nellie and the 
Mayor’s Hat. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
c1947. 96p. $2.50. 


A story about a 


dog, les and boys 
and girls, all mixed up in pleasing adven- 
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ture. A Junior Literary Guild selection. For 
third grade. 


BALINSKA, IRENA. The Secret Camp. 
William Morrow and Co., 1947. 245p. 
$2.50. 

A story for boys about boys who explore 
a nearby forest and find a secret cave. 
Drama and suspense enter before the end. 


BANNERMAN, HELEN. Little Black 
Sambo; illustrated by Fern Bisel Peat. 
Prang Company, 1946. unp. 50c. 

New illustrations, careful type selection 


and typography make this new edition 
valuable. 


BANNON, LauRA. Patty Paints a Pic- 
ture. Albert Whitman and Co., 1946. 
unp. $2.00. 

Suggestions for a young artist, and a 
charming story about the kitten who went 


to art school. Richly colored pictures. Grades 
3-5. 


BEALS, FRANK L. The Story of Le- 
muel Gulliver in Lilliput Land. Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn and Co., c1946. 102p. 
(Famous Story Series). 

Keeps the style and spirit of the original. 
Rewritten in the third person in terms 
familiar to the child of today. Grades 3-6. 


Beatty, Hetty BURLINGAME. Topsy. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. unp. $1.00. 


Colorfully illustrated, simple story about 
a little dog for the nursery and first grader. 


BEELER, NELSON F., and BRANLEY, 
FRANKLYN M. Experiments in Science; 
illustrated by Ruth Beck. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., c1947. 116p. $2.00. 

By utilizing household materials and the 
directions, drawings, and diagrams, any 
junior high pupil can perform 45 experi- 
ments, and learn the “why” in coat simple 
sentences. Clever cartoon dra 


BippteE-DELtL, AGNES M. Over the 
Fence. Wartburg Press, c1946. 160p. 
75c. 

Sentimental, and not healthy in its at- 


titude toward cripples. The hero is one who 
miraculously cured. 


BowEN, Betty Morcan. Milo’s New 
World. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1947. 180p. $2.25. 

A ie =o story of European refugee 
children in a bewildering land of yam. 
their hopes, Panay and memories 
keenly portrayed. Grade level 4-6. A fesson 
on world understanding. 


Bower, BARBARA. Worzel ee 
rs P. Putnam’s Sons, c1947. 200p 
2.50. 


A scarecrow, the first in captivity, walks 
talks and becomes the friend of Susan and 
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John. An imaginative story for ten and 
twelve year olds. 


BROWN, MARGARET WISE. The Bad 
Little Duckhunter. William R. Scott, 
Inc., c1947. unp. $1.50. 

A story with a moral in nature for 
grades 2-5. The limp binding is a drawback. 
Clement Hurd’s pictures of sky, water, 
reeds and wild life are convincing. 


BROWN, MARGARET WISE. The Golden 
Egg Book; illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
c1947. unp. $1.00. 

A fascinating story about a little bunny 
who made friends with an egg. Weisgard’s 
illustrations are refreshing, and his flower 
border drawings amazingly well done and 
accurate. For the beginning reader. 


Brown, Paut. Circus School. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, c1946. unp. $2.00. 

Designed to teach the alphabet using the 
animals of the world, it seems to be doing 
it backward. An endlessly array of con- 
fusing pictures, unless you were already 
familiar with them. 


BrYANT, Dean. See the Bear. Rand 
McNally Co., c1947. unp. 75c. 

A cloth book, series of simple pictures, 
more for teaching, identification and words. 
Only for home use with nursery readers. 


Buck, MARGARET WARING. Country 
Boy. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1947. 63p. $1.50. 

City boy in the country would be a 


better title. Interesting story of farm wavs. 
Grades 2-3. 


Burton, Eart, and Burron, LIn- 
NETTE. Taffy and Joe; drawings by 
Helen Stone. Whittlesey House, 1947. 
unp. $2.00. 

A dog and a monkey, a boy .nd a girl, 
four friends, a play circus, and a real one. 
Good for grades 2-3. 


CALVERT, JOHN. Gwendolyn 
Goose. Random House, c1946. 48p. 

Gwendolyn wanted to be a gander. until 
she met George. A clever story for the first 
aa grade reader, or satire for 
eaults. 


the 


CavANNA, Betty. Spurs for Suzanna. 
Westminster Press, c1947. 222p. $2.00. 
An exciting story about young 
and horses, with a stimulating conc 
Wholesome reading for teen-age girls. 


CHALMERS, AuDREY. A Kitten’s Tale. 
Viking Press, 1946. unp. $1.50. 

A tiny kitten looks for and finds a new 
home. The author’s own black and white 
drawings are realistic. For grades 1 and 2. 


CHESWRIGHT, PaTricrA. The Farm- 
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yard Book. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
c1946. unp. 

The story of farm life told for second and 
third grade readers. The illustrations are 
full-page color photographs. 


CHOATE, FLORENCE, and CuRrTIS, 
ELIzABETH. Lysbet. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., c1947. 220p. $2.50. 


A romance and adventure story of Old 
New York. For teen age girls 


COFFMAN, RAMON P. Famous Kings 
and Queens for Young People. A. S. 
Barnes and Co., c1947. 128p. $2.50. 

A noteworthy and timely addition to 
A. S. Barnes’ Famous Series for Young 
People. Through careful word pictures and 
illustrations taken from real life portraits 
of the characters, the child meets history 
from Tutankhamen to Queen Victoria. For 
upper-grade children. 


CREEKMORE, RAYMOND. Lokoshi 
Learns to Hunt Seals. Macmillan Co., 
1946. unp. $1.75. 

With the author’s own lithographs, this 
story of an Eskimo youth's first seal hunt 
gives one a picture of life for a part of 
America’s Alaskan population. Attractive 
for grades 1-3. 


CrespiI, Pacuita. Gift of the Earth. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. unp. 
$1.25. 

Delightful story about a Christmas doll 
that comes into the lives of two poverty 
stricken Costa Rican girls. Of interest to 


third or fourth grade girls, though there 
are many big words. 


Dana, DORATHEA. Sugar Bush. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, c1947. 174p. 
$2.50. 

Winter time episodes in rural Vermont. 


An exciting story of cooperation and 
tolerant understanding. For high school. 


DANNECKER, HAZEL. Fisherman 
Simms; pictures by Margaret Brad- 
field. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
c1947. unp. $1.50. 

A jolly story of a fisherman who made 
friends with the neighbors and the wood 
creatures. The pictures, too, give added 
_~ ag this book for the first and second 
grader. 


Davis, RoBert. Partners of Powder 
Hole. Holiday House, c1947. 167p. $2.00. 
An adventure story with the authentic 


flavor of Cape Cod and lobster fishing. 
Grades 6 and up. 


DEEN, JANET. Mother Goose; illus- 
trated by Janet D. Schintz. David Mc- 
Kay Co. unp. $1.50. 

This , collection with its 


of favorites . 
quaint colored and black and white illustra- 
tions is delightful. Weakened by poor bind- 
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ing, some small print and crowded pages. 
Ages 3-7. 


DeHurr, ELIZABETH WILLIS. Little- 
Boy-Dance; pictures by Gisella Loef- 
fler. Wilcox and Follett Publishing 
Co., c1946. 42p. $1.00. 

New Mexico Indian life simply portrayed 
through the adventures of a Little-Boy- 
Dance. By an authority on the Pueblos and 


New Mexican folklore. For second and 
third grades. 


DE JONG, Doxa. The Picture Story of 
Holland. Reynal and Hitchcock, c1946. 
unp. $2.00. 

The real story of this story-book coun- 
try told, for the upper elementary grades. 
Colorful drawings by Gerard Hordyk, clever 
word descriptions make a good book. 


DICKENS, CHARLES. Oliver Twist. 
College Entrance Book Co., c1947. 
335p. $1.53. 


Adapted by Mabel Dodge Holmes for 
junior high school use. 


Dickens, CHARLES. A Tale of Two 
Cities. College Entrance Book Co., 
c1947. 305p. $1.53. 


Another shortened and adapted version. 
Substantial format, mediocre illustrations. 


DIsNEY, Watt. Dumbo. Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., c1937-1947. unp. 25c. 
The baby elephant that learned to fly. 


The story is told and illustrated in true 
Walt Disney style. 


DISNEY, Watt. Uncle Remus Stories. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., c1947. 92p. 
$1.50. : 

Modern version of the Joel Chandler 
Harris stories and animals recreated by 
Disney for Song of the South. Well illus- 


trated in black and white and in very 
bright colors. 


Dor, ANA. Ya-Ya; illustrated by 
Alice Carsey. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, c1947. 63p. $1.50. 

A child at the fairy-tale age will listen 


to this story of a little brownie, and the 
havoc he can create in a night. 


Dorcy, SIsTER Mary JEAN. A Crown 
for Joanna. Sheed and Ward, 1946. 
95p. $1.50. 

A Portuguese princess who resisted all 
pleadings to become a saint. Charming, yet 
a_ little sentimental. Junior high school 


Du Bors, Wrtt1aM PENE. The Twen- 
ty-One Balloons. Viking Press, 1947. 
180p. $2.50. 

_ Fantasy and truth combined into a de- 
lightful imaginative story of Prof. Sher- 
man’s travels in a balloon and of life on 
Krakatoa. Convincingly written in a pleas- 
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ing style. Illustrations by the author are 
appropriate. 


Epwarps, CECILE Pepin. Luck For 
the Jelly Gale; illustrated by Harve 
St<in. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
c1y47. 189p. $2.00. 

Adventure story showing life on board 


a whaling ship. Accurate and well written. 
Especialiy good for boys from 8 to 12. 


Emery, R. G. Adventure North. 
Macrae-Smith Co., c1947. 246p. $2.00. 
The wilds of inland Alaska give current 
day adventure, combining mining, engineer- 
ing and pioneering. A teen-age boys’ book. 


Evans, EpNA HorrMan. Sunstar and 
Pepper. University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947. 294p. $2.50. 

Potter Pepperill, with his black horse, 
Sunstar, served as personal courier with 
Jeb Stuart in the Civil War. Readable his- 
torical fiction for high school. 


FALKENBERG, PAut. Palestine; illus- 
trated by Rafaello Busoni. Holiday 
House, c1946. unp. $1.00. 

This paean to Palestine is a biased 
chronological history of that country. It is 
far too difficult for the pre-high school 
child, although illustrated for him, and in 
the realm of Zionist propaganda when read 
by the mature adolescent or the adult. 


FLack, Marsorre. The Boats on the 
River: illustrated by Jay Hyde Bar- 
num. Viking Press, 1946. 31p. $2.50. 

For the beginning reader, first and sec- 
ond grades, is this detailed description of 
boats of many types. 


Folk and Fairy Tales: First Fairy 
Tales, Grade 1: Giants and Fairies, 
Grade 2; Magic Tales, Grade 3. Charles 
E. Merrill Co., c1946. 96c ea. 

Collection of folk and fairy stories for 
elementary school children. Large clear 
print, but unappealing illustrations and 
textbook format. The stories are not es- 
pecially well known. 


FRANTZ, MABet Gooner. Great-Heart. 
Dorrance and Co., c1946. 143p. $2.00. 

Fictional, psychological biography of 
Robert E. Lee as the American; vitally 
arresting in spirit but at times abstruse, 
as in pronoun reference, and ludicrously 
florid. Grades 7-10. ; 


FRASER, Puytuis. The Story of 
Dimples and Cock Sure. Random 
House, c1946. 30p. $1.00. 

A book without illustrations. A story 
designed to inspire the imagination of an 
eight-year-old, and plenty of blank spaces 
to express that imagination. Good for home 
use only. 


FRIEDMAN, FRIEDA. Dot For Short. 
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William Morrow and Co., 1947. 207p. 
$2.00. 

This warm and exciting story of city 
children won honorable mention in the 
New York Herald Tribune Book Awards of 
1947. Simple black and white illustrations 
and good print make it usable down to the 
fourth grade. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. Adventure Be- 
gins at Home. Childrens Press, c1946. 
unp. $2.00. 

A children’s book with children’s art. 
A simple adventure story of a boy and a 
horse, with illustrations by Chicago chil- 
dren, age 5-17. Book designed for 1-10 year 
olds, but the pictures might serve as il- 
lustrations for older young people. 


FULLER, EpMuND. A Star Pointed 
North. Harper and -Brothers, c1946. 
361p. $2.75. 

An exciting biographical novel of the 
life of Frederick Douglass, an escaped 
Maryland slave, educated in England, a 
leader in the abolition movement. Good for 
any high school. 


Garis, Howarp R. Uncle Wiggley’s 
Happy Days. Platt and Munk Co., 
c1947. 211p. $1.50. 

A new book in the series, about the un- 
natural rabbit and his remarkable adven- 
tures. Third grade level, not recommended. 


GILMARTIN, JOHN G., and SKEHAN, 
Anna M. Great Names in American 
History. Laidlaw Brothers, c1946. 
384p. (Our Developing Civilization 
Series). 

Biographical sketches in the American 


scene. Useful with later elementary history 
and social science courses. 


Guover, Jutia L. True to Her King. 
Wartburg Press, c1946. 95p. 40c. 


In days of old, when knights were bold... 
A story for girls, grades 4 and up. 


GRAHAM, LORENZ. Tales of Momolu. 
a and Hitchcock, c1946. 169p. 
2.50. 


The story of the everyday happenings 
in the life of Momolu, African boy, who 
has heard almost nothing of western civil- 
ization, will give American children an in- 
sight into native African life. Excellently 
written with effective black and white 
illustrations. Fifth through eighth grades. 


GROVER, EULALIE Oscoop, ED. My 
Caravan. Albert Whitman and Co., 
1947. 158p. $1.50. 

Reprint of a 1931 anthology of poems of 
fancy, adventure and the out-of-doors, by 
both old and modern favorites. Attractive 
format, suitable for young children, with 
attractive silhouette illustrations. 


HAugN, Emity. The Picture Story of 
China; illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
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Reynal and Hitchcock, cl1946. unp. 
$2.50. 

An authoritative presentation of the 
Chinese child in his everyday life. For 
grades 3-6, but the large format makes the 
reading lines very long. 


Harkins, Puiuip. The Big Silver 
Bowl. William Morrow and Co., 1947. 
218p. $2.00. 


A football star learns tennis and is able 
to win the Davis cup. Good for sports 
lovers in grades seven through twelve. 


HAYDEN, BELLE D. Easy Verses for 


all Holidays. Baker’s Plays, c1946. 
103p. 50c. 
Contains short verses, longer poems, and 


group poems for the old-fashioned recitation 
programs. With severe screening, some 
might be useful by a teacher for assembly 
or home-room programs. Primary grades. 


HEATH, IRENE. Heard By a Mouse. 
Frederick Warne and Co., 7lp. 85c. 
(Warne’s Cosy Corner Books). 

A delightful little book of nursery poetry 
for children. The pictures are everyday 
touches of real life. Good reading to chil- 
dren and enjoyable for the reader, too. 
English publication. 


HINKLE, THomMAsS C. Blackjack, A 
Ranch Dog. William Morrow and Co., 
1946. 224p. $2.00. 

Another story of dogs 
from Dr. Hinkle. 
school. 


and ranch life 
Good for junior high 


Hoke, HELEN. Too Many Kittens; 
illustrations by Harry Lees. David Mc- 
Kay Co., c1947. unp. $2.00. 

Colorful and realistic drawings accompany 
this amusing account of Susie who had too 
many cats to know what to do with them. 
But it all works out beautifully. For nurs- 
ery to third grade. 


Ho.twanp, M. N. The Haunted Island. 
Dorrance and Co., c1947. 218p. $1.75. 

A story best suited for 6th and 7th grade 
boys about an interrupted and extended 
camping trip on an island in Puget Sound. 


Hooker, ForRESTINE C. Prince Jan, 
St. Bernard. Doubleday and Co., c1947. 
186p. $1.00. 

A dog from the land of snow found him- 
self a hero in the land of California. A de- 
lightful story for the pet lover young or 
old. 


Howarp, HELEN Litter. Hannah’s 
Sod House. Caxton Printers, 1947. 
21lp. $3.00. 

Family life in Colorado's homesteading 
days, simply told, appropriate illustrations, 
a sound interpretation of America’s pioneer 
history, through fiction. Junior high school 
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Humpsrereys, Dena. The Zoo Book. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 39p. $2.00. 

A fascinating book with excellent photo- 
graphs, telling about the more popular 
animals found in a zoo. For ages 4-12. 


Hunt, Maser LeicH. The Double 
Birthday Present; illustrations by 
Elinore Blaisdell. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1947. 52p. $1.50. 

Susie and Sophie, Quaker twins, quarrel 
and make up over their grandfather’s un- 
usual birthday present. Suitable for girls 
between five and eight. 


In the Morning, Twenty Bible 
Verses; pictured by Louise Drew. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, c1947. 
unp. $1.00. 

Illustrations are interesting and attrac- 
tive but not too appropriate. For the 
church-minded parent to give to a begin- 
ning reader. 


IpcarR, DaHLOv. Animal Hide and 
ate. William R. Scott, c1947. unp. 
1.50. 

A neat lesson in a readable form on pro- 


tective coloration, with apt illustrations for 
primary readers. 


IsH-KisHor, JupITH. Adventure in 
Palestine. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 
241p. $2.50. 

A story of young people and their life 
in modern Palestine, with action, adventure, 
and good human understandings and rela- 
tions. Grade 8 and up. 


JACKSON, ELIZABETH RHODES. Beacon 
Hill Children. L. C. Page and Co., 
c1947. 218p. $2.50. 

Boston lore and history through the ex- 
periences of three children, woven into an 


absorbing story. Educational pleasure read- 
ing for 10-13 year olds. 


Jackson, M. C. The Code of Bar-Q 
Ranch. Wartburg Press, c1946. 94p. 40c. 

A story of developing boyhood on a 
Colorado ranch. Good for the money for 
junior high school boys. 


JONATHAN. Daddy and Me: pictures 
by Lisa Babcock. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1946. unp. $1.00. 

A two-year-old author tells sentence 
stories about good times with dad. The 


black and white pictures appeal to any- 
one. 


Jones, Mary Atice. The Bible Story 
of the Creation. Rand McNally and 
Co., c1946. 39p. $1.25. 

Inspiring, thought-provoking presenta- 
tion of profound truths. Not as juvenile as 
illustrations make it appear. Grades 3-5. 


Krnc, Faye. Judy and the Golden 
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Horse. Caxton Printers, 1947. 158p. 
$2.50. 

A horse, life on a Kentucky farm, ex- 
ploration in the woods, a happy girl, suc- 
cess in the riding fair. A pleasant story for 
junior high girls. 


Kinsey, ELIzABETH. Patch; illustrated 
by James H. Davis. Robert McBride 
and Co., c1946. unp. $1.50. 

A horse and pony story for the very 
young. Well-illustrated, moving sympathetic 
story of a pony who ran away from a zoo 
and found friends and a new home. 


Knox, Rose B. Marty and Company 
on a Carolina Farm. Doubleday and 
Co., 1946. 280p. $1.00. 

Good fortune comes to Marty and her 
friends during their busy and exciting life 
on Marty’s father’s farm. Shows the attrac- 
tiveness and importance of farm life. 


LANDON, MARGARET. Anna and the 
King. John Day Co., c1947. 250p. $2.75. 


A new verision of Anna and the King of 
Siam especially for young people. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES. Jere- 
my’s Isle. William Morrow and Co., 
c1947. 123p. $2.00. 

A farm, the sea, an island and some 
children make a wonderful combination in 
the skillful hands of Miss Lattimore. Third 
grade children can read it to first graders. 


LE GRAND HENDERSON. Augustus 
Rides the Border. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1947. 135p. $2.00. 

Another Augustus story, this time in 
Texas. Improbable but highly enjoyable ad- 
ventures. Fourth grade level. 


LENSKI, Lots. Judy’s Journey. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., c1947. 212p. $2.50. 

Daughter of an Alabama sharecropper 
traveling around the countrv with his fami- 
ly in search of a decent living, ten-year- 
old Judy learns to become a part of all she 
meets. Gives an insight into the seamier 
side of American life. 


Lew1Ton, Mina. The Divided Heart. 
David McKay Co., c1947. 214p. $2.50. 

The problems of a divided home, as ex- 
perienced by a fifteen year old girl. Sym- 
pathetic treatment. 12-16 year old girls. 


LINDMAN, Mas. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr 
and the Big Farm. Albert Whitman 
and Co., 1946. unp. $1.25. 

Attractively illustrated, appealing story 
in large print, thrilling experience, etc., 
still do nothing to distinguish just another 
book in this already known series. For 
primary grade reading. 


Linpsay, Maup. Mother Stories and 
More Mother Stories. Platt and Munk 
Co., c1947. 188p. $1.50. 

Stories for mother to tell to pre-school 
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tots, well prepared, recommended, and ac- 
companied by appropriate line drawings. 


LOVECHILD, NurRSE. Tommy Thumb’s 
Song Book. Isaiah Thomas, 1788, 1946. 
unp. $1.00. 

Miniature book of rhymes, illustrated in 
black and white. Although format renders 
it useless for a library except for display, 
it is interesting historically. The type reverts 
to the use of “f” for “s.” 


Lucas, Eric. Voyage Thirteen. 
Young World Books, c1946. 128p. $2.00. 

The story of new sailors, lucky in their 
first voyage in the Merchant Marine in war 
time. For boys, grades 6 and up. 


LustTic, HARRIET, and Lustic, Laur- 
ENCE. Young Folks’ Cook Book. Citadel 
Press, c1946. 27p. $1.50. 

Clear, simple rules; clean; business like 
format give a grown-up look. Plastic bind- 
ing is not good for general use. Age level 
10-12. 


MacDonatp, Betry. Mrs. Piggle- 
Wiggle. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 
119p. $2.00. 

The author of The Egg and I turns her 
talent for humor to the juvenile field to 
create an eccentric but lovable character 
whose resourcefulness in child training is 
a boon to all desperate parents. 


McGAvraNn, GRACE W. Fig Tree Vil- 
lage; illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 
Friendship Press, c1946. 127p. $1.25. 

An understanding picture of Christianity 
among the natives of India, and the con- 
crete results of missionary work. Story for 
grades 2-4. Contains a pronouncing dic- 
tionary of Indian words. 


MacKayeE, Lorine. John of America. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 245p. 
$2.50. 

A story in the good American tradition. 
An escape from England, indentured servi- 


tude in the Jamestown colony, witch trials 
and lots more excitement. 


McKELvey, GERTRUDE D. Stories to 
Grow On; illustrated by Jean Busby. 
John C. Winston Co., c1947. 63p. 75c. 

The stories of each of five well-known 
parables, told in modern settings, are strik- 
ingly presented. Both stories and illustra- 
tions will appeal to younger children. 


McNamara, SISTER M. PArTRICE. 
Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela. Ment- 
zer, Bush and Co., c1946. 160p. (Other 
Americas Series). 

A travelogue-style geography for the 
upper grades presenting atmosphere as well 
as vital statistics. Half-tones and sketches. 


Maptison, MArran. Picture Stories 
From the Old Testament; paintings 
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by Warner Kreuter. Wilcox and Fol- 
lett Publishing Co., c1946. 26p. $1.00. 
Eleven stories told each complete on one 
page with a vivid full-page illustration 
facing it. For the primary grade reader. 


MarTIN, BILL, and MARTIN, BERNARD. 
Rosy Nose. Tell-Well Press, c1946. 
unp. 

A refreshing story about a little polar 
bear with accompanying factual information 
about the polar regions. The illustrations 
are colorful and accurate. Wide span of 
reading interest, from nursery age to the 
fourth grade. 


MARTIN, RALPH G. Boy From Ne- 
braska, the Story of Ben Kuroki. 
Harper and Brothers, c1946. 208p. 
$2.50. 

A Japanese-American farm boy who be- 
came a war hero returns home to face and 
conquer racial prejudice. Interesting and 
carefully written, with a vivid introduc- 
tion by Bill Mauldin. Ben Kuroki’s 
will help combat prejudice. High school 
level. 


Mason, Mir1An E. The Middle Sis- 
ter; illustrated by Grace Paull. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 160p. $1.75. 

A story of a timid girl made brave by 


conditions and trials of frontier life in 
Minnesota. Third to sixth grade level. 


Mazet, Horace §S. Eagles in the Sky. 
Westminster Press, c1946. 189p. $1.00. 
For the teen-age boy, a story about how 
a pilot feels in aerial combat. Based ir 


part on the war in the air over the China 
Sea. 


Mitrus, WINIFRED. Here Comes 
Daddy. Young Scott Books, c1945. unp. 
$1.25. 

A book for the 2-3 year old. Colorful but 
not too convincing illustrations. Clever but 
not too coherent story. 


MILLER, JANE. Linda Just Right; il- 
lustrated by Givens-Duzak. Vanguard 
Press, c1946. unp. $1.00. 

A simple story with a simple message, 
that all is well with the world, in the eyes 
of a three and a half year old. For children 
3-7. 


Mine, A. A. Winnie-the-Pooh; pic- 
tures by Helen Page. John Martin’s 
House, 1946. unp. 50c. 

Selected stories of the now famous tedd: 
bear and his little boy. Well balanced, 
delicately colored illustrations add to the 
entertainment value. For reading to chil- 
dren age 3-7. 


Moon, Grace. Nadita. Doubleday 
and Co., 1946. 274p. $1.00. 
An adventure story about a little Mexican 


girl, with careful descriptions of Mexican 
customs and characters. For grades 4-6. 











Your youngsters will Learn 
that Learning itself is fun with 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


At last... an authoritative reference set that excites curiosity 
while satisfying it . . . that inspires while it informs .. . and 
that turns facts into fun! 





When you see the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, inspect 
it critically through the eyes of your elementary school pupils. It 
was edited solely for them . . . to give them information in a form 
that they can absorb and in a way that’s completely absorbing. 

Start with the famous “Ready Reference” Index in Volume 1 and 
examine all fifteen volumes of new, enlarged Britannica Junior. 
Notice the lavish use of color throughout . . . the many illustra- 
tions . . . the large, legible type. Check the vocabulary, the skill- 
fully simplified sentence structure and screened 
content. You'll quickly realize that new Britannica 
Junior is truly “The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopae- 
dia”. . . the reference set that makes elementary 
school learning and teaching fun. Send the coupon 
for full information today. 










New carefully selected type for your 
elementary school pupils 

This larger, more legible type is 

used throughout new Britannica 

Junior. It was chosen after thorough 

tests with 800 pupils in three ele- 

mentary schools. 


“cb: ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


DY REFEREN 





Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Educational Department 135-L 

20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me (without obligation) 
full information about the new “M Printing” of 
Britannica Junior. 


seeeee 
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Moore, CLEMENT C. The Night Be- 
fore Christmas. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., c1946. unp. $1.00. 

A Little Golden Book. The familiar 


poem 
with appealing, colorful illustrations by 
Cornelius DeWitt. For the nursery age. 


NEWBERRY, CLARE TURLAY The Kit- 
tens’ ABC. Harper and Brothers, c1946. 
unp. $2.00. 

An alphabet full of verses and kittens. 


Very charming. For primary grades and 
cat lovers. 


NEWELL, Hope. The Little Old 
Woman Carries On; pictures by Anne 
M. Peck. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
c1947. 64p. $1.50. 


A third delightful book about the quaint 
little old woman who used her head, who 
travels, builds a house, fulfills a prophecy. 
Good reading aloud material for children 
4-8. 


Pace, Mrtprep MaAstTINn. Juliette 
Low; drawings by Jane Castle. Char- 
les Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 186p. $2.00. 

The first full length biography of the 
founder of the Girl Scouts in America. It 
is a fast-moving story filled with humor 


and adventure. For girls, grades 4-12. Adults 
will enjoy it also. 


PAPASHVILY, GEORGE, and PAPSHVI- 
Ly, HELEN. Yes and No Stories. Harper 
and Brothers, c1946. 227p. $2.50. 

A book of Georgian folk tales. Themes 
are typical, some with a definite lesson, but 
always g and interesting. Grades 

-8. 


Park, Nettie Wotcottr. Mehitabel: 
Girl Pioneer. L. C. Page and Co., c1946. 
309p. $2.75. 

Set during the dramatic expansion period 
in American History is this barely plausible 
tale of a migrating family through the mid- 
west, a family with fifteen year old 
Mchitabel as its head. For all girls with an 
adventurous spirit. 


PeTTeR, HELEN MAry. The Number 
Book; designed by George A. Adams. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., c1946. 
unp. 

An interesting game book to teach num- 


bers to a pre-school child. The illustrations 
are color photographs. 


Preer, Watty. The Bumper Book. 
Platt and Munk Co., c1946. unp. $2.50. 

Reppy, Neti. Here Am I. Rand Mc- 
Nally Co., c1947. unp. 75c. 

For baby hands, big, bright pictures, 


tough, cloth pages, simple words and few 
of them. 


Ritey, JAMES Wuitcoms. Joyful 
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Poems for Children. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., c1946. 142p. $2.00. 

Poems all on the happy side, with color- 
ful illustrations by Sally Tate mark this 
collection of Riley’s work. For all ages. 


SEYMOUR, FLORA WARREN. Pocahon- 
tas: Brave Girl. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1946. 192p. $1.50. 

Romantic, historical writing, delightful 


for high school girls. A good introduction 
to the study of the Virginia colonists. 


STEARNS, SHARON, comp. Hear Our 
Prayer; illustrated by Helen Page. 
Garden City Publishing Co., c1946. 
76p. (Catholic edition). 

The prayers in this collection are well- 
selected, although rather adult at times. 
The pages are wel! designed and the il- 
lustrations are unusually fanciful and 


yy in technique. Good for children 
6 to 10. 


THOMPSON, MAy Hatu. La-Lo’s 
Magic Clay. Wartburg Press, c1946. 
94p. 40c. 


A charming story of Pueblo Indian life, 
for girls, grades 4-9. 


WELLS, CAROLYN. Mother Goose. 
Garden City Publishing Co., cl946. 
125p. $1.50. 


Here are 158 Mother Goose rhymes se- 
lected by the late Carolyn Wells, with 
delicate illustrations by eight artists. The 
book is large and not too thick; some of 
the drawings look crowded. 


WIESNER, WILLIAM. Three Good 
Friends. Harper and Brothers, c1946. 
unp. $1.50. 


Two men and a bird. A clever story re- 
told and attractively illustrated, for nursery 
telling and third grade readers. 


Winc, Pau. The Unsuccessful Elf; 
illustrated by Rea Irvin. Rinehart and 
Co., c1947. unp. $1.50. 


The teller of fairy tales gives us another 
of his own. Edgar, the unsuccessful Elf and 
his people found compensation for his fail- 
ure in his turning out to be a most suc- 
cessful little boy. For the fairy story age. 


World Horizons Series, by F. D. 
David. Field Afar Press, c1944-1947. 

This series (of which the reviewer ex- 
amined the volumes entitled: Our Neighbors 
the Chinese, Our Neighbors the Koreans, 
Our Neighbors of the Andes—Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador) surveys briefly the history and 
development of each country and the 
growth of the Catholic church therein. The 
level should be junior high school, but the 
vocabulary is advanced. 


Wyckorr, Marsorie. Christmas 
Carols; pictures by Corinne Malvern. 
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Simon and Schuster, Inc., cl1946. 42p. 
25c. (Little Golden Book Series). 

Simple arrangements and delicate draw- 
ings will make this a favorite for home 
use for many years. Age 7 and up. 


Education and Psychology 


ALLPORT, GORDON W., and PosTMAN, 
LEo. The Psychology of Rumor. Henry 
Holt and Co., c1947. 247p. $2.60. 


Resulting from the work done during the 
war, this small volume presents experi- 
mental methods and results concerning 
rumors and describes practical methods 
that were employed during the war to 
combat the dangers of rumor. The book is 
well written and easily holds the readers 
interest, whether he is a layman or a 
professional man. 


ALSCHULER, ROSE H., and HATrwick, 
La BeErTA, WEIss. Painting and Per- 
sonality, Vol. I and II. University of 
Chicago Press, cl1947. 263p; 590p. 2 
Vols. for $10.00. 


This two volume study of young children 
in the arts—their expression of themselves as 
revealed by their paintings—should be re- 
quired reading for anyone associated with 
or interested in very young children. It is a 
research report for which those people who 
work in the fields of early elementary edu- 
cation and art education have had great 
need. 


Barr, A. S., and OTHERS. Supervision, 
Democratic Leadership in the Im- 
provement of Learning, 2d ed. D. 
Appleton-Century Co., c1947. 879p. 
$5.00. Appleton Series in Supervision 
and Teaching). : 

A thorough revision of the most compre- 
hensive text on supervision published. The 
first edition was excellent. This edition is 
better; more up-to-date, better organized. 
A “must-have” for every principal, super- 
visor and superintendent. 


BIesTeR. LILLIAN L., and OTHERS. 
Units in Personal Health and Human 
Relations. University of Minnesota 
Press, c1947. 267p. $3.50. 


This book should help to bridge the gap 
in the literature on sex education. With the 
material prepared on various age levels, 
the teacher should find it very useful as a 
guide to her every day teaching. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL 
EpucaTIon. Cooperation in General 
Education. American Council on Edu- 
cation, c1947. 240p. $3.00. 

The first of a five volume report of the 
Cooperative Committee in General Educa- 
tion. It is a joint committee report and con- 
sists of twelve chapters which deal with 
the variovs phases of general education. It 
Mseveces such tonics as: factors influenc- 
ing the development of general education; 
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issues in general education; a review of 
some major projects in the field with their 
implications. 


DENVER, PuBLic ScHOOLS. Health In- 
terests of Children. Denver Public 
Schools, 1947. 121p. 

A cooperative study showing interest 
changes at different ages, and frequent 
teacher’s errors in estimates of pupil’s in- 
terests. Very good. 


FAULKNER, RAy N., and Davis, HELEN 
E. Teachers Enjoy the Arts. American 
Council on Education. 57p. 

A well-written report of a study of the 
in-service training of teachers in arts work- 
shops. The study is so significant for any 
person in the field of teacher training in 
elementary education that it should be re- 
quired reading. 


FOWLKES, JOHN Guy, and Morcan, 
DonaLp A. Elementary Teachers Guide 
to Free Curriculum Materials. Educa- 
tors Progress Service, 1947. 215p. 
$4.50. 


A revision of the guide published in 1946, 
thirty-two percent of the titles of which 
are new. Each entry includes the title, an 
annotation and the publisher. The titles 
are organized largely under subject head- 
ings. Most of the publications listed are 
issued by commercial concerns. 


Gorpon, H. PHOEBE, and OTHERS. 
Counseling in Schools of Nursing. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 279p. $3.00. 
(McGraw-Hill Series in Nursing). 

Helpful to the administrators and per- 
sonnel of the school of nursing interested 


in the counseling program. It is well or- 
ganized in four units. 


HARRIMAN, PHILIP LAWRENCE. The 
New Dictionary of Psychology. Philos- 
ophical Library, c1947. 364p. 


Approximately 3000 terms defined. For- 
mat is superior, definitions are clear and 
generally within comprehension of average 
student. Very heavily weighted with 
terminolegy of abnormal psychology and 
psychiatry. Coverage of recent terms is in- 
adequate. 


Kowuer, WoLFcanc. Gestalt Psycho- 
logy. Liveright Publishing Co., c1947. 
369p. $2.49. 

Revised and supposedly simplified, but 
the complex nature of the ideas makes the 
difficult level of the book greater than 
most readers desire. For anybody who de- 
sires a relatively complete psychological 
librarv, however, this book certainly should 
be included. 


LyncH, WILLIAM O. History of the 
Indiana State Teachers College. 
Indiana State Teachers College, 1947. 
438p. 

This is verhans the best history of a 
State Teachers College yet written. The 
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author has told the story of a renowned in- 
stitution in scholarly manner, with vivid- 
ness and objectivity of phrase, and with 
manifestation of personal affection. No 
teachers college has written itself more 
favorably into the records of the education 
of teachers. Which makes this an excellent 
chapter in the history of American educa- 
tion. 


MATTHEW, ROBERT J. Language and 
Area Studies in the Armed Services. 
American Council on Education, c1947. 
21lp. $2.50. 


The ASTP and other wartime programs 
constitute a milestone in modern language 
teaching. Prepared for the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs, this is the first comprehensive 
report on language teaching in Army and 
Navy schools and resultant modification of 
civilian postwar language instruction. 


MUELLER, KATE HEVNER, and OTHERS. 
Counseling for Mental Health. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1947. 64p. 
$1.00. (American Council on Educa- 
tion Studies, Series VI, Student Per- 
sonnel Work, No. 8). 


This series of publications offers the 
finest available information to professional 
student personnel workers and to teachers 
and administrators. This manual describes 
the need for a mental health program in 
schools and suggests various steps that might 
be taken to initiate and maintain such a 
program. Written by clinical psychologists, 
personnel workers, and psychiatrists, it 
reaches a satisfying agreement as to the 
mental health role of the counselor. 


NoTesTeIn, Apa Comstock. Terms 
of Admission to the Colleges of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
Ginn and Co., cl1947. 222p. 


A report of the activities of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, and a digest 
of the entrance requirements of the member 
colleges. 


RAYMoNnNTtT, T. Modern. Education, Its 
Aims and Methods, new ed. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1946. 237p. $2.25. 


An excellent brief history of education 
in England, including the recent advances 
toward providing universal educational op- 
portunity for youth through the age of 
eighteen. 


Rune, J. B. The Reach of the Mind. 
be Sloane Associates, c1947. 234p. 
3.50. 


A report of the experiments of Dr. Rhine 
and others dealing with extra-sensory- 
perception. An attempt is made to present 
to lay readers material which is still in the 
laboratory stage. 
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Literature 


ERASMuS, DESIDERIUS. The Praise of 
Folly. Packard and Co., c1946. 152p. 
$1.25. 


A new translation by Leonard F. Dean 
of Tulane of a four-hundred-year-old fevor- 
ite. One of the University Classics series 
whose aim is “to provide the best edition 
of the world’s greatest books at the lowest 
cost.”” Professor Dean has used a colloquial 
style rich in idioms which points up the 
timelessness of one of the great satires of 
world literature. 


LEHMANN, JOHN, ed. New Writing 
and Daylight. New Directions, 1946. 
168p. $3.00. 


Number seven in a series devoted to new 
writings by contemporary English and Eu- 
ropean authors. Critical and descriptive 
essays, poetry, and short fiction make up 
its unusual contents. 


Philosophy and Religion 


CHAVE, ERNEST J. A Functional Ap- 
proach to Religious Education. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, c1947. 168p. 
$2.50. 

Attempts to make plain “what is meant 
by a functional, dynamic, and naturalistic 
view of religion, and of religious education, 
in contrast to the theologically centered 
and artificially limited set of ideas and 
practices propagated by indoctrinating 
methods.” Appreciation of an “inexhaustible 
creative order” more motivating than “any 
theory about the creator or sustainer of this 
order.” 


RaskeER, R. V. G. The Old Testament 
in the New Testament. Westminster 
Press, c1947. 176p. $2.00. 

Written constructively from the viewpoint 
that “our idea of the Church must be vague, 
individualistic, and nebulous, unless we con- 
sider it against the whole background of 
Biblical revelation.” 


Reference 


APSTEIN, THEODORE, and OTHERS. The 
Universities of Costa Rica, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama. Pan American Union, 1947. 
186p. 50c. (Higher Education in Latin 
America, Vol. 6). 

This survey gives information about the 
history, administration, departments, courses 
offered, faculty, student organizations, liv- 
ing accommodations, and the city in which 
the university is located. This authoritative 
survey gives a picture of what six Latin 
American countries are doing to achieve 
national integration through education. 











The most notable advance in 


senior-high-school social-studies texts 
in a decade: 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


By JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
Associate Professor of Education, New York University 


and MARLOW A. MARKERT 
Social Studies Dept., Jennings, Mo., High School 


This long-needed book is recommended particularly for use as a basic text at 
any suitable point in the 11th and 12th grade social-studies sequence, Here 
at last is a text which the high school can use as an effective climax to all 
citizenship instruction received earlier by the pupil. This book was prepared 
to give pupils a final impetus toward more active citizenship, and an en- 
thusiastic understanding of what that means. It offers pupils actual expe- 
riences in political activity and thinking, and participation in community 
betterment. Every social-studies teacher can use a personal copy of this 
first-text-of-its-kind, while it is being considered for adoption. Order your 


copy of WE, THE CITIZENS for 30-day free examination today! A postcard 
will do. 
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GEDDIE, WILLIAM, and GeEppIE, J. 
LIDDELL, eds. Chamber’s Biographical 
Dictionary. London, W. and R. Cham- 
bers, 1946. 1006p. 


The preface promises that not only the 
world’s upper ten thousand will be in- 
cluded, but also “all the little Somebodies 
and many of the great Nobodies.” The print, 
though small, is clear. Many references are 
given to biographies and criticisms. This 
work is based upon articles from the well 
known Chambers’ Encyclopaedia with much 
added and revised. 


Leary, LEwIs. Articles on American 
Literature Appearing in Current 
Periodicals, 1920-1945. Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. 337p. (Duke Univer- 
sity Publications). $3.75. 

The first part consists of articles written 
about authors arranged under their names. 
The second is a miscellaneous list classified 
under subject. This bibliography, compiled 
by scholars, will save much time when one 
is searching periodical literature. 


Social Science 


Boys’ CLus or AMERICA. Manual of 
Boys’ Club Operation. A. S. Barnes 
and Co., c1947. 368p. $4.00. 


An “authoritative statement on how to 
organize and operate a Boys’ Club which 
meets the standards” of the national organ- 
ization. Valuable as a reference book or as 
a textbook in a training course. 


Coutter, E. Merton. Georgia, A 
Short. History. University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947. 510p. $4.50. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 
1933 book by the same name. Mr. Coulter 
has still persisted in omitting footnotes 
which are needed for one who is doing re- 
search. It is an excellent, straightforward 
and accurate history. 


DEMING, Dorotuy. Careers For 
Nurses. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 
358p. $3.50. (McGraw-Hill Series in 
Nursing). 


At the present time when so much atten- 
tion is focused on helping young people 
plan for a career, this book should be in 
every high school and college library. The 
book will be very helpful to those who help 
to counsel. young women in relation to 
vocational choices. 


ForTHAL, Sonya. Cogwheels of 
Democracy. William-Frederick Press, 
1946. 106p. $2.00. 


This book is based on interviews and 
investigations of the work, personality, and 
character of 600 Chicago politicos at the 
grass-roots level. An objective and unflatter- 
ing picture of the city political machine, it 
drives home the lesson that democracy de- 
pends’en crude and ineffective cogwheels. 
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FOWLER, BERTRAM B. The Co-Opera- 
tive Challenge. Little, Brown and Co., 
1947. 265p. $2.75. 


The current status of the cooperative 
movement in America. Mr. Fowler is a 
publicist for the virtues of the cooperative 
theories of economics. It suffers from the 
absence of a bibliography and index, but 
particularly from supporting documents. 


HALE, WILLIAM HARLaAn. The March 
of Freedom. Harper and Bros., 1947. 
308p. $3.00. 

A single-volume history of the United 
States, divided roughly at the Civil War. It 
includes most of the main currents in Amer- 
ican life. It has a pleasing style and is 
particularly recommended to the reader who 
wishes to “brush up” on his knowledge of 
our nation’s past. 


HANSEN, HaArotp A., and OTHERS. 
Fighting for Freedom. John C. Winston 
Co., c1947. 502p. $4.50. 


This is a well-selected collection of docu- 
ments illustrating the present-day conflict 
between democratic and totalitarian philos- 
ophies. Most of the selections are contem- 
porary and largely confined to the 1930's and 
1940's. The introductions to the various se- 
lections are well-done and of some length. 


Haves, WAYLAND J. The Small Com- 
munity Looks Ahead. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., c1947. 276p. $3.00. 

An excellent analysis of the structure and 
working of small communities. This book 
will prove helpful to all concerned with 
general well being in relatively small places 
and in counties. It is especially recommend- 
ed for school teachers and officers, welfare 
workers, and county extension workers. 


Hecarty, Epwarp J. How to Run a 
Meeting. Whittlesey House, c1947. 
222p. $2.50. 

Written to help those who run meetings. 
Practical suggestions for such problems as 
planning the meeting, getting speakers, get- 
ting good attendance, keeping the meeting 
moving, planning discussion groups, 
variety in the meetings. Informal, easy-to- 
read style. 


HENprRICcK, Burton F. Lincoln’s War 
Cabinet. Little, Brown and Co., 1946. 
482p. $5.00. 

Vignettes of Lincoln’s Cabinet members 
done by an expert; twice-Pulitzer-prize- 
winner. Hendrick has written in this book 
one of his most interesting studies. 


Hewett, Epcar L. Landmarks of 
New Mexico; 2d ed. University of New 
Mexico Press, 1947. 204p. $3.50. (Hand- 
books of Archaeological History). 

Instead of being chiefly archaeological, 
this book is intended to stimulate interest 
of tourists in the great wealth in New 
Mexico of unusual attractions. The 
should be useful to persons planning to visit 
the Southwest. 
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Hitton, JOHN W. Sonora Sketch 
Book. Macmillan Co., 1947. 333p. $5.00. 


This is a delightful account of the au- 
thor’s experiences in the state of Sonora 
in Mexico. The book is a valuable source 
of information given by a sympathetic and 
understanding observer. Excellent reading 
for high-school students and adults. 


HoLanp, HJALMAR R. America, 1355- 
1364. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, c1946. 
256p. $4.00. 


This is another in a group of writings by 
Mr. Holand designed to establish the authen- 
ticity of Norse migrations and explorations 
in America in the fourteenth century. 
Principle attention in this volume is devoted 
to the Newport Tower in Rhode Island and 
to the Norse journey inland to the present 
state of Minnesota. The author’s claims are 
compelling and his style lucid. 


HoLMES, OLIVER WENDELL, JR. 
Touched With Fire, Civil War Letters 
and Diary of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr., edited by Mark de Wolfe Howe. 
oa University Press, 1946. 158p. 

3.00. 


The letters of Holmes throw little light 
on the life of a Civil War soldier, but they 
are valuable for what they tell about the 
author. The letter describing Holmes’ feel- 
ings when he thought he was dying from 
a chest wound is priceless. 


HostetTt, SCHUYLER DEAN, ed. Hu- 
man Factors in Management. Park 
College Press, 1946. 322p. $4.00. 

This guidebook in human relations is 
refreshing and useful. The articles are writ- 
ten by outstanding people who have an- 
alyzed cogently the conditions of effective 
leadership and problems of personnel man- 
agement. A provocative book whose prac- 
tical approaches from the realm of busi- 
ness have value for school administrators 
and would-be administrators. 


Howarp, THomAs E. Agricultural 
Handbook for Rural Pastors and Lay- 
men. National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, c1946. 166p. 

An authoritative statement of the aims, 
organization and | procemnes of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. Attention 
is a which rural 
cooperate te with other agencies in 
about better rural living. 

INGRIM, Rosert. After Hitler Stalin? 
Bruce Publishing Co., c1946. 255p. 
$3.00. (Science and Culture Series). 

The author surveys the course of history 
in Europe for the past two centuries. The 
major part of the book is given to Europe 
of the past forty years. He points out clear- 
ly the interplay of political forces and in- 
trigue, how these forces are still at work 


and that World Wars I and IT have not up 
to now brought freedom to the world. This 
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book should be read by all social world 
diplomats. 


Jouns, Ray. The Cooperative Process 
Among National Social Agencies. As- 
sociation Press, 1946. 290p. $3.00. 

A carefully documented and reasoned 
plea for increased co-operation among na-~- 
tional social agencies; a co-ordinated ap- 
proach to nation-wide needs and those of 
local areas. These can be achieved in part 
through a national welfare fund, a national 
interagency body, and a more co-ordinated 
field service of national agencies. The author 
is a Russell Sage official. 


KarsH, Yousur. Faces of Destiny. 
— Publishing Co., c1946. 199p. 
5.00. 


Portrait photographs of seventy-five 
prominent persons, with short notes or com- 
ments about each. The photographs are re- 
markable; the selection electic. 


Ko ts, J. H., and BRuNNER, EpMUND 
DE S. A Study of Rural Society, edited 
by William F. Ogburn, Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., c1946. 717p. $4.50. 

A revision of this well-known text. In 
general the data is brought up-to-date, and 
new research studies have been included 
and interpreted. Noteworthy is the treat- 
ment of labor, tenancy, and youth. 


LAUTERBACH, RICHARD E. Through 
Russia’s Back Door. Harper and 
Brothers, c1947. 239p. $2.75. 


A straight-forward account of the au- 
thor’s trip across post-war Siberia. The re- 
port is all the more interesting because the 
author merely reports what he saw and 
heard during his travels; there is no real 
attempt to analyze the Russian-American 
situation. The uncensored photographs are 
excellent. 


LEAGUE, OF NATIONS. ECONOMIC, 
FINANCIAL and TRANSIT DEPARTMENT. 
The Course and Control of Inflation. 
A Review of Monetary Experience in 
Europe After World War I. League of 
Nations, 1946. 136p. 

The book is a good one. The discussions 
follow closely the title of the book. It shows 
how deficit financing in European countries 
came about and how weak and futile were 
the attempts to control inflation. It is a his- 


torical presentation not an economic a- 
nalysis of inflation. 


LE Corsusier. When the Cathedrals 
Were White. Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1947. 217p. $3.00. 


A brilliant combination of architecture, 
philosophy, art, planned city building, and 
a smattering of history. This famous French 
architect and painter examines New York 
and its inhabitants, as an example of the 
American city, and presents his provocative 
plan for a vertical revision of that city. 


LEsLy, PuHiurp, ed. Public Relations 
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in Action. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
c1947. 280p. $4.50. 


A compilation of case studies in public 
relations. Descriptions of how the other fel- 
low does add to our knowledge and techni- 
que. Invaluable to the practitioner and to 
the student. Conspicuous by its absence, 
however, is a case study of public relations 
in the field of education. 


LORENSEN, CHARLES. A Long Struggle 
for Freedom by a World in Bondage. 
Hobson Book Press, 1946. 179p. $3.00. 


The author’s “summa” is a brief one. 
He attempts the same thing that Thomas 
Acquinas did. His own estimate of his effort 
is as follows: “For the last comprehensive 
riddle regarding either substance, life, or 
motion should now be considered solved.” 
ow reviewer suspects that is not the last 
word. 


LUETKENS, CHARLOTTE. Women and 
a New Society. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, c1946. 128p. $2.50. 

Originally printed in England and deal- 
ing primarily with women in Great Britain, 
this book is a valuable and graphic addi- 
tion to the increasing literature on the 
status of women in a changed social and 
econcmic world. Well illustrated with 
graphs and pictures. 


MaptIson, CHARLES A. Critics and 
Crusaders. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 
572p. $3.50. 

Appreciative biographies of the lives of 
eighteen Americans who have lived and 
worked for their ideals of social justice. One 

may disagree with the ideals of some of 
them, but must respect their integrity and 
fortitude. 


May BusIness FounpaATION. Business 
Engineering and the George S. May 
Co. How Waste Reduction Boasts Pro- 
duction. How Business Engineering 
Benefits Business. George S. May 
Business Foundation, 1947. 

These three illustrated pamphlets, while 
advertising the George S. May Business 
Foundation, nevertheless should be of in- 
terest and value to the man in business and 
to the student of business and management 
engineering. 


NEEDHAM, JOSEPH. History is on Our 
Side. Macmillan Co., 1947. 226p. $2.75. 

“A contribution to political religion and 
scientific faith.” It consists of a collection of 
essays and addresses delivered between 1931 
and 1942 by the author who is a well-known 
= Much challeging material is 


Ocpen, JEAN, and OcpEn, Jess. Small 
Communities in Action. Harper and 
Bros., c1946. 244p. $3.00. 

Stories of community growth in satis- 
faction of life. Common people in these 
places are succeeding in getting more of 
what they want by working together toward 
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mutual understanding and joint programs 
of action. The last section of the book ab- 
strac‘s from these stories some of the ways 
in wh'ch this community development is 
brought about. 


PEARSON, Hayopn S. Successful Part- 
Time Farming. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., c1947. 322p. $3.00. 


A thousand dollars a year in addition to 
regular employment is availed for those who 
follow the suggestions of Mr. Pearson. The 
suggestions are practical, and helpful for 
those who don’t undertake so comprehensive 
a program. 


PERRY, GEORGE SESSIONS. Cities of 
America. Whittlesey House, c1947. 
287p. $3.50. 


This collection of articles on twenty-two 
great cities of America briefly presents the 
historical events in the growth of each, and 
highlights the salient features in the in- 
dustrial, commercial, and cultural aspects of 
each city. Not a comprehensive treatment, 
it is interesting and informative. Excellent 
reading for high school students. Many fine 
photographs are included. 


PFIFFNER, JOHN M. Public Adminis- 
tration, rev. ed. Ronald Press Co., 
c1946. 621p. $5.00. (Political Science 
Series). 

A complete revision of this well-known 
text. While the treatment is of the entire 
problem of public administration, the prin- 
ciples are so specific that students of school 
administration will find the book helpful. 


PoLLARD, JAMES E. The Presidents 
and the Press. Macmillan Co., 1947. 
866p. $5.00. 

An unusual study on the personal rela- 
tions of the presidents with newspapers and 
newspapermen. The author skips the weighty 
issues, for the most part, but it makes an 
important contribution in that he brings to- 
gether material and information previously 
available in piecemeal or not at all. The 
bulk of the study, of course, deals with the 
Roosevelt to Roosevelt era, when modern 
press relations developed. 


POLLARD, LANCASTER. Oregon and the 
Pacific Northwest. Binfords and Mort, 
c1946. 312p. $3.00. 

Best suited as a text for students in the 
Pacific Northwest, but excellent as a re- 
ference for other readers. 


Pomeroy, Eart S. The Territories 
and the United States, 1861-1890. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1947. 163p. $2.50. 

Scholarly study based upon the author’s 
doctoral dissertation treating the structure 
and functions of government in our western 
territories during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. Recommended primarily as 
a reference work. 


REISCHAUVER, Epwin O. Japan, Past 
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and Present. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1946. 192p. $1.50. 


A short general history of Japan from its 
earliest beginnings. The author is thorough- 
ly familiar with Japan. This well-written 
account is interpretative and furnishes a 
good source of information of a brief na- 
ture. 


Ropinson, Lura, project editor. 
Outdoor Jobs for Men. Vanguard 
Press, c1947. 273p. $2.50. 


A good book in the field of vocational 
guidance. Describes many types of outdoor 
work. Gives suggestions to those who are 
seeking such jobs, and where to get more 
information about them. A valuable book to 
anyone who loves the out-of-doors, and 
who desires types of work of an out-of- 
doors nature. 


Rovner, Maurice B., and FENTON, 
J. Atexts. Vitalized American His- 
tory. College Entrance Book Co., 
1946. 301p. 75c. 


This story of America is rather complete 
considering the size of the volume. The 
work is divided into nine units with a chart 
test and questions for discussion at the end 
of each. Included are a number of good 
cartoons and illustrations. 


SCHLEISINGER, ARTHUR M. Learning 
How to Behave. Macmillan Co., c1946. 
95p. $2.00. 


A review of American etiquette books 
from Colonial times to the present, showing 
the effects of national development on man- 
ners. The author feels that the manners 
of a given era shed some light on the total 
social history of our country. - 


Scott, COMMANDER. Romance of the 
Highways of California. Griffin-Pat- 
terson Co., c1946. 320p. $3.00. 

An informal account of a leisurely trip 
through Caifornia. It is almost a travel guide, 
lightened by stories of persons and places. 
The sketches by Claude G. Putnam are 
numerous and delightful, and the many 
photographic illustrations excellent. 


SHutTe, Nevin. Vinland the Good. 
William Morrow and Co., c1946. 126p. 
$2.50. 

An excellent book from both historical 
and dramatic standpoints. Good for assigned 


reading for history classes, and also for 
literary study. 


SIEPMAN, CHARLES A. Radio’s Sec- 
ond Chance. Little, Brown and Co., 
1946. 282p. $2.50. 

An analysis of some of the mistakes of 


radio broadcasting and suggestions for the 
future. 


SILBERNER, EpMuND. The Problem of 
War in Nineteenth Century Economic 


Thought. Princeton University Press, 
c1946. 332p. $3.00. 


The author traces the history of economic 
thought. Beginning with the English Clas- 
sicists, he relates the economic doctrines 
held by leading economists in England, 
France, and Germany. It is a scholarly 
presentation and should be of value to all 
students of economic thought and the 
makers of world peace. 


SPEISER, E. A. The United States and 
the Near East. Harvard University 
Press, 1947. 263p. $2.50. 


The book is a comprehensive review of 
the forces in the Near East which affect the 
peace of the world today. The treatment 
includes a discussion of the Palestine prob- 
_, and American interest in the Near 

ast. 


Spires, Tom D. Rehabilitation 
Through Better Nutrition. W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1947. 94p. $4.00. 


The results of clinical studies in nutrition 
at Hillman Hospital, Birmingham, Alabama. 
It reveals the fact that when exact diagnosis 
of malnutrition is made and complete 
therapy followed through, full rehabilita- 
tion will result. The material presented is 
intended for those in the medical profes- 
sion, social workers, nurses, and students 
of nutrition. 


STEVENS, WALTER J. Chip on My 
Shoulder. Meador Publishing Co., 
c1946. 315p. $3.00. 


The author is a Negro, at one time secre- 
tary to the Boston Merchant, Filene. The 
book, an autobiography, is rather poorly 
written. Its chief value is for the student 
of race relations who would be interested 
in the inner workings of the mind of a 
successful Negro smarting over race pre- 
judice and reflecting a considerable amount 
of it himself. 


TENENBAUM, SAMUEL. Why Men 
cone Beechhurst Press, c1947. 368p. 
3.50. 


Attempts to answer the following ques- 
tions: Whether some races are innately 
superior, how prejudices arise, how pre- 
judice affects the individual, and how to 
overcome prejudice. Intended for the lay- 
man, this is readable and interesting. It 
suffers somewhat from over-simplification, 
but will prove of value to the individual, 
ignorant of the field, who wishes to know 
more of racial tension, their causes, and 
their alleviation. 


Uncollected Works of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Assembled and Annotated by 
Rufus R. Wilson. Primavera Press, 
1947. 655p. 


A volume compiled mostly from Lincoln's 
legal papers which should be of interest to 
students of history and law, but which holds 
little for the general reader. It is poorly 
indexed and contains numerous typographi- 
cal errors which assiduous proofreading 
could have e 
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Ware, ErHeEL K. A Constitutional 
History of Georgva. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. 210p. $2.75. (Studies 
in History, Economics and Public 
Law). 

After a first chapter dealing with Georgia 
prior to the Revolution, this account traces 
chronologically the various constitutions of 
Georgia through the Constitutional Commis- 
sion of 1945. There is also a short final 
chapter of conclusions. 


Warinc, P. ALSTON, and GOLDEN, 
Cuinton S. Soil and Steel. Harper and 
Brothers, c1947. 240p. $3.00. 

The authors try to show that the inter- 
ests of the farmer and laboring man are 
alike and that their troubles, whatever 
they may be are owing to a capitalist em- 
ployer. The book is plainly one of propa- 
ganda and is a good example of what we 
call “boring from within.” 


WiLcox, EARLEY VERNON. Acres and 
People. Orange Judd Publishing Co., 
1947. 297p. $3.00. 

A discussion of the problem of “balancing 
acres and people.” While his discussions 
of the problems of the “acres” are for the 
most part accurate, they seem to be sub- 
ordinate to the related problems of “reli- 
gious tabus, political experiments, illiteracy, 
disease, lack of sanitation, climate, poverty, 
and high birthrate.” These problems in 
India and China are enormous. A readable 
contribution to the development of an in- 
telligent understanding of the problems of 
the Orient. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


ALTIcK, RIcHARD D. Preface to Crit- 
ical Reading. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1946. 321p. $1.60. 

This is the best manual yet of its kind. 
The author has been painstaking and pa- 
tient in the formulation of his principles 
and the collecting of his illustrative ma- 
terials. Its use will strengthen any reading 
course. 


ANDERSON, ARTHUR K. Laboratory 
Experiments in Physiological Chemis- 
try. John Wiley and Sons, c1946. 236p. 
$2.25. 

This text introduces quantitative analysis, 
physical chemistry, colloids, and then com- 
mences with work in physiological chemis- 
try. Review questions are to be found after 
each experiment. Ample diagrams and il- 
lustrations are included. The book is in- 
tended for students who wish to correlate 
biology and chemistry. 


BayYtes, Ernest E., and Mm1s, 
Arruur L. Basic Chemistry for High 
= Macmillan Co., 1947. 718p. 

.00. 


A high-school text with good illustrations 
and of unconventional arrangement. The 
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periodic system comes late; the customary 
early chapters on oxygen and hydrogen are 
missing; problems and theory come early; 
and a large section on organic compounds 
comes last. A glossary is included. 


BROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE, and W1L- 
LIAMS, JESSE F. The Human Body. 
American Book Co., c1946. 310p. 


This is a good book to introduce the 
study of the human body to junior high 
schools. It includes a chapter on com- 
municable disease and introduces the stu- 
dent to community hygiene and community 
health services. Each chapter is supple- 
mented by a list of problems and suggested 
activities. It is well illustrated and contains 
an excellent glossary. 


Health of Our Nation Series, by 
Clifford Lee Brownell and Jesse Feir- 
ing Williams. American Bock Co., 
c1946. 


A series of health readers (of which the 
reviewer examined the volumes entitled: 
Active and Alert; Clean and Strong; Well 
and Happy; Safe and Sound) for the elemen- 
tary grades. Well and Happy and Clean and 
Strong are for lower elementary children. 
The vocabulary has been carefully con. 
trolled. Both books are generously illustrated 
in color. Safe and Sound is directed to the 
fourth grade level and carries a very use- 
ful index and glossary. The content is about 
equally divided between personal and com- 
munity health. Active and Alert is for the 
sixth grade. It is designed to develop an 
increasing interest in and responsibilty for 
community health. Each chapter has a 
list of questions and suggested activities. 


BURNETT, WHIT, and SLATKIN, CHAR- 
LES E. American Authors Today. Ginn 
and Co., c1947. 560p. $2.60. 


A high school anthology of contemporary 
literature intended to be a “new kind of 
text and collateral reading book.” The au- 
thors and the selections are well chosen. The 
emphasis on social themes and problems in 
human relationship will be welcomed by 
teachers who are free to choose this type 
of book for high school English or combined 
English and social studies courses. 


CASTRILLO, EILENE LAMB. A Pan 
American Journey. D. C. Heath and 
Co., c1946. 301p. $1.60. 

Designed for a high-school course in Pan 
America, it is an attempt to study the 
separate character of each Latin American 
country. The historical, geographical, and 
cultural background of each is explored. 
Comparisons are made with the United 
States. Of vital significance is the effort to 
give the reader an international point of 
view and a realization of relationships that 
should hold the two continents together. 


CLAYTON, CHARLES C. Newspaper 
Reporting Today. Odyssey Press, 
1947. 422p. $2.50. 

The virtue of this beginner’s text in 
journalism lies in its restriction of atten- 
tion entirely to the reporter and its em- 
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, . . books that present the current trends and developments in education 


THE MODERN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By WitutiAM T. Gruun, University of Connecticut, and 
Harv. R. Douectass, University of Colorado. 


A careful study of the junior high school system which reveals the prevailing 
nationwide practices in this field and suggests and describes improved pro- 
grams and procedures not yet common in the typical school. Each of the signifi- 
cant current trends and practices in the curriculum is explained and analyzed. 
Considerable space is also devoted to present administrative practices. This vol- 
ume is based on careful research and analysis, and is sensitive to the special prob- 
lems and welfare of the child of junior high school age. “The book is well written 
and gives an excellent picture of the junior high school in terms of its present 
status,” reviews The Journal of Business Education. 492 pages, $4.50 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Edited by Haru R. Douctass, Director, College of Education, 
University of Colorado. Prepared by 25 Contributing Editors. 


t bes important new contribution records and correlates the more outstanding 
of the new developments now being tested and put into practice in high school 
curriculums in the United States. It presents the more important considerations of 
contemporary curriculum thinking and practice, principles and techniques of cur- 
riculum construction and revision, the current general trends and specific trends, 
and considerations in the subject matter divisions. The various chapters have been 
written by men and women who have distinguished themselves for sound thinking 
and leadership in the particular fields in which they were asked to contribute. 


661 pages, $4.50 


Volumes of the Douglas Series in Education 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, J5 East 26th ‘Street, New York 10 
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phasis on the most important aspects o/ 
reportorial work, particularly the interview. 
Written by a professional, it is an important 
contribution to instructional materials in 
journalism. 


CoLE, LUELLA. Psychology of Child- 
hood and Adolescence. Rinehart and 
Co., c1947. 416p. $3.50. 


Represents Cole’s attempt to combine the 
best material of Morgan's Child Psychology 
and her own Psychology of Adolescence. 
Designed primarily for teachers colleges 
and other colleges offering such a combined 
course. As a whole this is a superior book. 
The weakest part is on the early develop- 
ment of the child. Presumably in the inter- 
est of brevity, much valuable material un- 
fortunately was thrown out in the revising 
and combining. The book will meet well a 
definite need for a text of this nature. 


CowLes, Wim.uiam H. H., and 
THOMPSON, JAMEs E. Algebra. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1947. 275p. $3.25. 


Designed primarily for engineering stu- 
dents. Its treatment of topics is thorough 
and systematic. Definitions, theorems, and 
carefully worded steps or rules of procedure 
are presented in italics and numerous il- 
lustrative solutions of problems are given. 


Craic, GERALD S., and DANIEL, 
ETHELEEN. Science Through the Year. 
Ginn and Co., c1946. 224p. $1.16. (Our 
World of Science Series). 


This is the second book of the series en- 
titled Our World of Science. It will be wel- 
comed by teachers already familiar with the 
work of the authors and is recommended to 
all others interested in a carefully planned 
continuous course of study in science for 
the grades. Topics appropriate to the sea- 
sons, together with illustrations in bright 
colors, and a vocabulary list make up this 
attractive book. 


Craic, GERALD S., and Hype, Mar- 
GARET OLDROYD. New Ideas in Science. 
Ginn and Co., c1946. 377p. $1.44. (Our 
World of Science Series). 


A textbook in elementary science for 
grade 6, stressing chemical and physical 
phenomena. One of the better textbooks in 
this field. The whole series, grades 1-8, are 
worth examination. 


DANIELS, LUCILLE, and OTHERS. 
Muscle Testing. W. B. Saunders Co., 
1946. 189p. $2.50. 


Objective is that of making adaptable for 
immediate use the technique of manual 
muscle testing for treatment of muscular 
disability, development of the body, and 
prevention of disability, and later evalua- 
tion of its effectiveness. Technical informa- 
tion on muscle function, diagrams and life- 
like drawings are presented. 


DeGroat, Harry, and Younc, Wi1L- 
t1aM E. New Standard Arithmetics, 
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Grades 1-8. Iroquois Publishing Co., 
1946. 


A series of arithmetics, well graded, and 
with attention to vocabulary difficulties as 
weil as mathematical ones. There are prac- 
tical problems to supplement drill and test- 
ing exercises. Answer pamphlets are avail- 
able. The work for grades one and two is 
in workbook form, with much concrete work 
ia tundamental processes and simple prob- 
iem solving. The series is available in a five- 
tock arrangement, also. 


FULLER, ROBERT W., and OTHERS. 
Elements of Physics. Allyn and Bacon, 
1946. 844p. $2.12. 


A good presentation of the essential facts 
of physics. ‘ihe explanations are clear. The 
illustrations are very good. The summary, 
questions, and problems at the end of each 
section form an excellent basis for the 
student to check his knowledge and review. 


Gast, IRA Morris. Foundation Stones 
of American History. F. A. Davis Co., 
1946. 407p. $1.72. 


A textbook designed for use in the 

nior-high school. The organization is some- 
what unique. There are four broad units 
dealing consecutively with our needs as 
Americans from an individual, social, com- 
mercial, and governmental standpoint. The 
illustrations are good, the learning activities 
fairly adequate. 


GAVIAN, RuTH Woop, and OTHERS. 
Our Changing Social Order, 3d ed. 
D. C. Heath and Co., c1947. 616p. $2.60. 

Revision of a text for secondary schools, 
containing materials for instruction in a 
wide variety of the major social problems. 
The application of the basic principles of 
sociology, psychology and mental hygiene 
to the personal problems of adolescents is 
first dealt with, followed by a discussion 
of the possible solutions of the problems of 
society. Suggested activities, questions, 
bibliography and index. A workbook and a 
teachers’ manual are available. 


Gray, J. STANLEY. Psychology in 
Human Affairs. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1946. 646p. $3.75. (McGraw-Hill 
Publications in psychology). 


Eighteen chapters, seven by Gray and the 
rest by 11 collaborators. Attempts to be 
factual, practical, and inclusive of the 
varied material of modern applied psychol- 
ogy. Contains among other chapters on col- 
lege life, child development, vocational guid- 
ance. human adjustment, mental illness, 
speech correction, public opinion, propa- 
ganda, crime, industry, business, and mili- 
tary affairs. Designed for beginning students 
though also suitable for students with only 
a brief course in general psychology prev- 
iously. Style lucid and vocabulary within 
understanding of most college students. 


Gray, Wriuram §., ed. Improving 
Reading in Content Fields. University 
of Chicago Press, 1947. 240p. $2.00. 
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(Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs). 

The proceedings of the Annual Confer- 
ence on Reading held at the University of 
Chicago in 1946. It should be placed in the 
professional library of every school system. 
It will guide teachers in helping pupils 
develop reading ability. 


Gross, IRMA H., and CRANDELL, 
ELIZABETH W. Home Management in 
Theory and Practice. F. S. Crofts and 
Co., 1947. 322p. $2.80. 

This is an excellent book based on the 
author’s experience as a teacher of home 
management courses. Techniques of home 
work simplification are given in detail. 
Adaptable to use in a course which is not 
connected with a home management house, 
as well as to a resident course. 


Hopces, Joun C. Harbrace College 
Handbook. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1946. 442p. $1.50. 


A remarkably extensive, though not all 
inclusive, manual of principles, substantiated 
with examples, and comprising as well drill 
materials. An elaborate system of symbols 
makes for ready reference. Well edited and 
very useful. 


Hucues, R. O. The Making of Our 
United States, rev. ed. Allyn and Bac- 
on, 1944. 607p. $2.00. 

This is a comparatively recent edition of 
a well-known American history textbook for 
junior-high schools. The book is divided 
into twenty-four topics with chronological 
organization predominate through the Re- 
construction period. There are review ques- 
tions and suggestions for additional reading 
in connection with each topic. 


JAFFE, BERNARD. New World of 
Chemistry. Silver Burdett Co., c1947. 
710p. $2.88. 


A revision and expansion of a textbook 
for high-school use. Excellent photographs 
and diagrams accompany a clear and well- 
arranged description of theory and applica- 
tion of modern chemistry. Questions after 
es SNE. suggested activities and ma- 
terials. 


KEMPTON, KENNETH Payson. The 
Short Story. Harvard University Press, 
1947. 267p. $3.00. 


A well-prepared statement of the craft 
involved in writing a successful short story. 


KIERZEK, JOHN M. The Macmillan 
Handbook of English; rev. ed. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 527p. $2.00. 


This “revised edition” is revised but 
slightly. It follows the prescriptive em- 
phasis of the first edition in stating “rules” 
without giving adequate attention to in- 
formal usage in standard English. Chapter 
I, The English Language, is generally ac- 
ceptable as a descriptive statement. 
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Kortite, Epwarp A. Jobs and Small 
Businesses. World Book Co., c1947. 
128p. $1.00. 


Most certainly a new approach to the 
dissemination of guidance information: il- 
lustrations from the lives of successful men 
and women; attractive lay-out; pictures and 
photography ala Hollywood. Should be quite 
usable by counselors and teachers. 


LEONARD, FRED EuGENE. A Guide to 
the History of Physical Education; 3d 
ed., revised by George B. Affleck. Lea 
and Febiger, 1947. 480p. 


This book is intended to be a survey of 
the development of the field of physical 
education in Europe and America, and of 
some of the chief present movements 
throughout the world. Its main concern is 
with the development of physical education 
in the United States. It contains biographical 
sketches of celebrated American physical 
education men. This book would serve as a 
suitable text on the college level or as ex- 
— supplementary reading. Recommend- 
ed. 


LOoMIs, ROGER SHERMAN, and CLARK, 
Donatp L. Modern English Readings. 
Rinehart and Co., 1946. 1062p. $3.00. 

A wide variety of offerings characterized 
by their acceptable form, the level of ma- 
ture thinking they represent, and the 
immediacy of their appeal. The editors have 
set for themselves in the past a high stand- 
ard of presentation. They are maintaining 
that standard. 


MACFARLAND, GEORGE A., and AYARS, 
RosertT D. Accounting Fundamentals. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 1759p. 
$4.50. 


A most orderly and logical presentation 
of first yvear accounting; no startling de- 
partures from time-tried and accepted pro- 
cedures; seasoned with the realism of prac- 
tical teaching experiences. The illustrations 
are pertinent and explanatory details con- 
cise and clear. Questions and problems are 
quite generous, even for the most ambi- 
tious. Intended primarily for class use, it 
would be excellent for self-study. 


Marsarum, E. Wayne. How to Use 
a Book. Rutgers University Press, 
1947. 111p. $1.50. 


Practical suggestions on getting and re- 
taining ideas and information from books 
Very helpful in spite of some misuse of 
library terms in the chapter on “Which 
book to use.” 


McGuire, EpNA, and Portwoop, 
Tuomas B. The Rise of Our Free Na- 
tion. Macmillan Co., 1946. 773p. 

A new enlarged edition of this text first 
published in 1942. It is vividly illustrated 
and has elaborate study helps at the end 
of each chapter. Stresses the problems which 


the various generations of Americans have 
faced. 
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Nrxon, EvuGENE W., and CozENs, 
FREDERICK W. An Introduction to 
Physical Education, 3d ed. W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1947. 25lp. $2.75. 


An excellent book for one interested in 
the field of education and for the teacher 
and student of health and physical educa- 
tion. Considerable emphasis is placed on the 
relationship of sociology, psychology and 
biology to physical education. Methods for 
organizing physical education programs in 
various situations are discussed completely. 
Requisites for the selection and training of 
physical education teachers are included. 


ODELL, MARGARET K., and STRONG, 
Eart P. Records Management and 
Filing Operations. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1947. 342p. $4.00. 

Here is a book that really fills the need 
for better records management and for bet- 
ter filing operations by the records person- 
nel. It is well-organized, generously illus- 
trated, and comprehensive. It is particularly 
suitable for study by those interested in 
office management, or those in charge of 
filing operations. 


PHELPS, Harotp A. Contemporary 
Social Problems, 3d ed. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1947. 845p. $3.75. 


This standard textbook in the field of 
social problems has been brought up to 
date and improved in a number of minor 
details. It is a scholarly textbook that can 
be used upon either the junior or senior 
college level. 


Riwer, Pau R. Analytic Geometry. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 383p. $3.25. 

I like the text. There is perhaps more 
material than the average class can do in a 
3 hour semes‘er course. 


RIEGEL, ROBERT E., and MHAvcGu, 
HELEN. United States of America. 
on Scribner’s Sons, cl1947. 852p. 
2.92. 


An unusually comprehensive high school 
text which treats the social and intellectual 
aspects of our nation’s history and yet 
does not neglect politics. Illustrations de- 
serve special commendation and the ac- 
companying comments make them an in- 
tegral part of the history. 


SANDERS, EDWIN F. Practical Biology. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 1947. 618p. 

This seems to be an excellent high school 
textbook. On the whole, the illustrations do 


not seem to be up to the standard set for 
the rest of the book. 


ScuuTt, W. E. Reading for Self- 
Education. Harper and Bros., c1946. 
255p. $3.00. 


Intended, as the title suggests, for adults 
who wish to learn to read on their own, this 
book could be invaluable to college students 
as well. It is a clear, systematic, and well- 
documented manual. The author's presenta- 
tion is thorough and ample, but ever 
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stimulating. The exercises are abundant and 
meaty. The suggested readings are well 
chosen. This is a splendid text. 


STRATTON, CLARENCE. Improving 
Your Vocabulary. Whittlesey House, 
c1947. 333p. $3.00. 


The one book which one interested in 
improvement of his vocabulary might buy. 
Mr. Stratton’s text employs all the cus- 
tomary devices of vocabulary building but 
its amplitude and arrangement make for 
sustained interest and assured effect, 


SWINGLE, DEANE B. A Textbook of 
Systematic Botany, 3d ed. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1946. 343p. $3.50. 

A summary of some of the things that 
students in field botany or systematic bo- 
tany need to know. The consideration of 
the various families of seed plants, methods 
used in identification, preparation of her- 
baria,- nomenclature, principles and sys- 
tems of taxonomy, and the general litera- 
ture of taxonomic botany are all considered. 
Of most use to the field biologist. 


War 


Davis, KENNETH S. Soldier of 
Democracy, A Biography of Dwight 
Eisenhower. Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1945. 566p. 


This is the story of the American dream- 
er, the rise of a boy born on the wrong 
side of the tracks to a position of supreme 
military authority. It is the story of the 
Eisenhower family and its most illustrious 
son, a good human interest and background 
companion piece for Butcher's My Three 
Years With Eisenhower. 


DEVEREUX, JAMES P. S. The Story of 
Wake Island. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1947. 252p. $2.75. 


The Marine Commander on Wake Island 
tells the story of the fighting for Wake, of 
the surrender, and of the years in Japanese 
prison camps. The story is told simply, 
clearly, and without heroes. An excellent 
book and one to develop patriotic pride. 


Dewey, Peter A. As They Were. 
Beechhurst Press, c1946. 233p. $2.75. 

A detailed, almost gossipy, account of 
the life and experiences of the author in 
France during the time just before, and at 
the beginning of World War II. Mr. Dewey 
had many connections and friends in France 
and Poland. During the years covered by 
this account he was Paris correspondent and 
ambulance officer with the Polish army. 


Hart, LIDDELL. Revolution in War- 
fare. Yale University Press, c1947. 
125p. $2.00. 


A good capsule history of the trend of 
war making in the past with the author’s 
ideas as to what the future trend must be. 
His argument seems to be for an effective 
United Nations Organization. with “qualita- 
tive disarmament” while the organization 
is being perfected. 
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JORDAN, RALPH B. Born to Fight. The 
Life of Admiral Halsey. David Mc- 
Kay Co., c1946. 208p. $2.00. 

This is a story of Admiral Halsey written 
by a newspaper correspondent who covered 
Navy warfare with Halsey and Nimitz as 


well as Army campaigns with MacArthur. 
Boys will like it. Grades 6-9. 


MOLENDYK, CLARA A., and EDWARDS, 
BENJAMIN C., eds. The Price of Liber- 
ty. Harper and Bros., c1947. 432p. $1.80. 


An anthology dealing with nature of war 
and problems of peace. Though designed for 
senior-high students, selections are of ma- 
ture level. Teachers should profit from Wa'- 
ter Lippmann’s analysis of education’s role 
now that Americans no longer live in the 
pre-1914 “age of innocence.” Selections in 
form of radio scripts are of less value. 


Books Received 


ADAMS, Pup R. Auguste Rodin. 
Hyperion Press, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, c1945. unp. $3.00. 


BaTHurRSsT, EFFIE G. Inter-American 
Understanding and the Preparation of 
Teachers. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. 100p. 30c. (Federal Se- 
curity Agency Bulletin, No. 15). 


BATHURST, EFFIE G. Schools Count 
in Country Life. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947. 61p. 20c. (Federal 
Security Agency Bulletin, No. 8), 


Burns, ArTHUR F. Stepping Stones 
Towards the Future. National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1947. 9lp. 
(Twenty-seventh Annual Report of 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search). 


Coover, S. L. Workbook in Mechan- 
ical Drawing. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1947. 201p. $1.48. 


Cross, ToM PEETE, comp. Biblio- 
graphical Guide to English Studies, 
9th ed. University of Chicago Press, 
1947. 74p. $1.50. 


Donpbo, MATHURIN, and ERNST, FRED- 
ERIC. Brief French Review Grammar. 
mcr Holt and Co., c1947. 271 - lv p. 


EBAUGH, CAMERON D. Education in 
Ecuador. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. 92p. 25c. (Federal Se- 
curity Agency Bulletin, No. 2). 


EBAUGH, CAMERON D. Education in 
el Salvador. 
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EBAUGH, CAMERON D. Education in 
Nicaragua. 


FaASNACHT, Harotp D. How to Use 
Business Machines. Gregg Publishing 
Co., c1947. 111p. 


GARDNER, ALBERT T. Yankee Stone- 
cutters. Columbia University Press, 
1945. 84p. $4.00. 


GOLDWATER, ROBERT, and TRAVEs, 
Marco. Artists on Art. Pantheon 
Books, c1945. 498p. $4.50. 


GREGG, RUSSELL T., and OTHERS. 
Syllabus for Local School Administra- 
tion. Department of Education, School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
1947. 90p. 


HERZBERG, Max J. Great Expecta- 
tions. Max J. Herzberg, 1947. 39p. 


JONES, W. Norton, Jr. Laboratory 
Exercises in Inorganic Chemistry. 
Blakiston Co., c1947. 315p. 


Kentucky. State Department of 
Education. Standards for School 
Buses, Laws and Regulations for 
Their Operation. Kentucky State De- 
partment of Education, 1946. 52p. 
(Educational Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 
10). 


KNIGHT, EpGarR W., ed. Henry Har- 
risse on Collegiate Education. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1947. 
54p. 50c. 


Lay-Professional Council Report to 
the People of New Hampshire. New 
Hampshire Lay-Professional Councils 
on Education, 1947. 42p. 


LENSSEN, HErp1I. Art and Anatomy. 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., c1946. 80p. 


McManon, A. Puiuip. Preface to an 
American Philosophy of Art. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, c1945. 194p. 
$2.50. 


Meapbe, Ricuarp A. Better English. 
Allyn and Bacon, 1947. 215p. (Book 
No. 3). 


New York Grapuic Society. Fine 
Art Reproductions Old and Modern 
Masters. New York Graphic Society, 
c1946. 232p. 


New York Crry. Board of Educa- 
tion. Source Materials for Teaching 
Textiles and Clothing in the Second- 
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ary Schools. New York City Board of 
Education, 1947. 177p. (Curriculum 
Bulletin, No. 8). 


PALMQUIST, EDWARD M., and Petry, 
Loren C. General Botany Laboratory 
Book. W. B. Saunders Co., c1947. —_ 
$2.25. 


Potter, Guapys L., and EBAUGH, 
CAMERON D. Education in the Domin- 
ican Republic. Federal Security 
Agency, 1947. 34p. 15c. 


ROSENBERGER, MARJORIE. Mark My 
Words. World Book Co., c1947. 109p. 


ROSENTHAL, RicHArD S. French Self 
Taught. new rev. ed. Halcyon House, 
1947. 582p. $1.49. 


ROSENTHAL, RICHARD S. German Self 
Taught, new rev. ed. Halcyon House, 
1947. 568p. $1.49. 


ROSENTHAL, RicHARD S. Spanish Self 
Taught, new rev. ed. Halcyon House, 
1947. 542p. $1.49. 


Ruprn, Sot M., and GREENLEAF, 
PeTeR. Biology Laboratory Notebook. 
Globe Book Co., c1946. 144p. $1.20. 


SLOSSON, PRESTON, and Kirk, Gray- 
SON. Swords of Peace. Foreign Policy 
Association, 1947. 62p. 35c. (Headline 
Series, No. 64). 


SMITH, HAROLD H. Training for the 
Office Typist, College Course. Gregg 
Publishing Co., c1947. 


ToMaSscH, ELMER J. The ABC’s of 
Aratomy. William-Frederick Press, 
1947. 122p. $3.50. 


UNESCO and You, Questions and 
Answers on the How, What, and Why 
of Your Share in UNESCO—Together 
With a Six-Point Program for In- 
dividual Action. U. S. Department of 
State, 1947. 42p. 


Vaucun, K. W., ed. National Pro- 
jects in Educational Measurement. 
American Council on Education, 1947. 
80p. (American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I, Vol. XI, No. 28). 


Watson, ErNesT W., and Kent, 
NorMaNn. The Relief Print. Watson- 
Guptill, 1945. 78p. $4.50. 


WELTE, H. D., and oruers. Self-Help 
Geometry Workbook. Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., cl1947. 84p. 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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Witsurn, D. Banks. Arithmetic, 
Using a Ten in Subtraction. Iowa State 
Teachers College, c1947. 10p. (Educa- 
tional Service Publications, Issue No. 
5). 


YAHRAES, HERBERT. Make Your Town 
Safe! Public Affairs Committee, c1947. 
32p. 20c. (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 133). 


Publications Received 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. INDUS- 
TRIAL Arts Division. Improving Instruction 
in Industrial Arts. American Vocational 
Association, Inc., 1946. 96p. 


Arsona, J. H. Virie de Negocios. American 
Book Co., c1945. 229p. 


Ba.iarp, E. G., and Currron, E. S. A Work- 
book for English Composition, Form A. 
Rinehart and Co., c1947. 120p. $1.00. 


BLUMENTHAL, JosePH C. Common Sense, 
English II. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1947. 
277p. 92c. 


Brink, Carnot. Harps in the Wind. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 312p. $3.50. 


Claremont College Reading Conference. 
Cleremont College Curriculum Laboratory, 
1947. 158p. $2.50. (12th Yearbook). 


CrarKk, Joun R., ad Orners. Workbooks in 
Arithmetic, Grades 3-6. World Book Co., 
c1947. 


Contes, CHorx pe. Maupassant. Cambridge 
University Press, 1945. 326p. $2.00. 


David Barnett’s Music Manual for Teach- 
ers, Grade One. George W. Stewart, c1947. 
78p. 


Davin, F. D. Our Neighbors the Japanese. 
Field Afar Press, c1947. 90p. 50c. (World 
Horizons Series). 


EsaucH, CAMERON D. Education in Peru. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, c1946. 91p. 


Etsre-Jean, and Retsretp, Bert. Mozart, 
His Story and Music. Edwin H. Morris and 
Co., c1946. unp. 60c. 

Fenton, WiLt1AM Netson. Area Studies in 
American Universities. am Council on 
Education, c1947. 89p. $1.00. 


Graded List for School Libraries, 
60p. 


1947. 
Harper and Bros., c1947. 


Grismer, RaymMonp L., and Mottnos, Mar- 
carita W. Easy Spanish American Reader 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1945. 90p. $1.50. 


Horace MANnn-L«INcotn Institute or ScHOOL 
ation. Guide to Study and Ezx- 
perimentation in Cooperative Planning in 
Education. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1947. 37p. 25c. 


HorvatH, Water J. Salesmanship. Bell- 
man Publishing Co., c1947. 23p. 75c. (Voca- 
a and Professional Monographs, No. 
1). 
































Books of “/imely Importance 


STUDENT TEACHING. An Experience 
Program 


By Raleigh Schorling, University of Michigan. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. 329 pages, $2.75 


Presents a much broader concept of student teaching that is ordinarily em- 
ployed. The author takes into account all significant publications dealing 
with practical phases of teacher education and includes a vast number of 
problems that have been contributed by beginning teachers. 


Text-Films on Student Teaching 


Selected parts of the Schorling text have been supplemented by a series of 5 
sound motion pictures, and 5 coordinated filmstrips. The film medium goes 
beyond normal textbook scope and coverage in describing and dramatizing 
principles and techniques. Write for full information. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 


By Clifford E. Erickson, Michigan State College, and Glenn 
E. Smith, Missouri State Department of Education. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Guidance Series. 297 pages, $3.00 


Offers specific and detailed suggestions for the establishment of a complete 
guidance program in any school system, utilizing practices which have been 
successfully demonstrated in the field. The book is essentially practical. The 
section “Activating the Guidance Program” is an outstanding feature of the 
book, suggesting the in‘tiating of a school’s program through the use of 
faculty committees. 


Send for Copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. 














Forthcoming texts 





New third edition .. . 


The Improvement of Reading 
By ARTHUR I. GATES 


Representing a complete rewriting of the book which has been a leader for 
years, this third edition is based on the author’s continued study of reading 
problems. The entire program of diagnostic tests and devices is new and new 
material on reading readiness and reading by thought units has been added. 
Primarily a manual of directions, this volume is also a clear and comprehen- 
sive account of the processes involved in good reading and the changes which 
instruction and guidance may produce. 


To be published in the fall. $3.75 (probable) 








Creative and Mental Growth 
By VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


Professor of Art Education, Pennsylvania State College 


Vividly illustrated, this text for college courses in methods of teaching art in 
elementary and secondary schools integrates the creative development of the 
child with his personality growth. All age levels are discussed separately and 
techniques and materials are introduced in relation to the needs of the indi- 
vidual. Special emphasis is placed on classroom activities and a special chapter 
deals with the art of the handicapped in its adjustive role. 


To be published in the winter. $4.50 (probable) 


— THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 

















